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514 STRANGERS YET.—WASHINGTON IRVING. 


NO NIGHT IN HEAVEN. 
BY THOMAS RAFFLES, D.D., LIVERPOOL, ENG- 
LAND. 
“ And there shall be no night there.”—REv. xxi. 5. 


No night shall be in heaven—no gathering 
cloom, 

Shall o’er that glorious landscape ever come. 

No tears shall fall in sadness o’er those flowers 

That breathe their fragrance through celestial 
bowers. 

No night shall be in heaven—no dreadful hour 

Of mental darkness, or the tempter’s power. 

Across those skies no envious cloud shall roll, 

To dim the sunlight of the enraptured soul. 


No night shall be in heaven. Forbid to sleep, 

These eyes no more their mournful vigils keep : 

Their fountains dried—their tears all wiped 
away; 

They gaze undazzled on eternal day. 

No night shall be in heaven—no sorrow’s reign— 

No secret anguish—no corporal pain— 

No shivering limbs—no burning fever there— 

No soul’s eclipse—no winter of despair. 

No night shall be in heaven—but endless noon : 

No fast declining sun or waning moon: 

But there the Lamb shall yield perpetual light, 

’Mid pastures green, and waters ever bright. 

No night shall be in heaven—no darkened 
room, 

No bed of death or silence of the tomb; 

But breezes ever fresh with love and truth, 

Shall brace the frame with an immortal youth. 

No night shall be in heaven! But night is 
here— 

The night of sorrow—and the night of fear. 

I mourn the ills that now my steps attend, 

And shrink from others that may yet impend. 


No night shall be in heaven! Oh, had I faith 
To rest in what the faithful Witness saith— 
That faith should make these hideous phantoms 


ec, 
And leave no night, henceforth, on earth to me. 





STRANGERS YET! 
Srrancens yet! 
After years of life together, 
After fair and stormy weather, 
After travel in fair lands, 
After touch of wedded hands,— 
Why thus joined ? why ever met ? 
If they must be strangers yet. 
Strangers yet ! 
After childhood’s winning ways, 
After care, and blame, and praise, 
Counsel asked, and wisdom given, 
After mutual prayers to Heaven, 
Child and parent scarce regret 
When they part—are strangers yet. 
Strangers yet ! 
After strife for common ends, 
After title of old friends, 
Afier passion fierce and tender, 
After cheerful self-surrender, 
Hearts may beat and eyes be wet, 
And the souls be strangers yet. 


Strangers yet! 
Strange and bitter thought to scan 
All the loneliness of man! 
Nature by magnetic laws 
Circle unto circle draws ; 
Circles only touch when met, 
Never mingle—strangers yet. 
Strangers yet ! 
Will it evermore be thus— 
Spirits stiil impervious ? 
Shall we ever fairly stand 
Soul to soul, as hand to hand? 
Are the bounds eternal set 
To retain us strangers yet ? 
Strangers yet ? 
Tell not love it must aspire 
Unto something other—higher : 
God himself were loved the best, 
Were man’s sympathies at rest ; 
Rest above the strain and fret 
Of the world of strangers yet! 
Strangers yet ! 
R. Monckton MIings. 
— Cornhill Magazine. 





WASHINGTON IRVING. 
O Irvine ! long this heart has held, 
Within its depths thy fragrant name 3 
And ere the crowd to thee impelled 
By universal world-acclaim, 


‘My boyhood’s dearest memories 


Were mingled with thy youthful lays, 
When winter sports and Christmas trees, 
Sped swiftly gladdest holidays ! 


Affection’s earliest gift to me, 
Preserved with care and jealous love, 
Was that first leaf of minstrelsy 
Dropped by thy freshiy pinioned dove : 
The leaf which since that olden time, 
With added wreath and many a gem 
From worshippers of every clime, 
Still crests thy loaded diadem. 


How many times in later years, 
Beguiling sickness into health, 
Thy tenderness has won my tears, 
And then my smiles thy humor’s wealth. 
Dear solacer in life’s decline ! 
Thy latest works are yet the best ; 
What blessings do their leaves combine— 
Instruction, comfort, soothing, rest ! 


I’ve watched thee by thy own fireside, 
Within thy hospitable door ; 
No touchstone anywhere applied, 
But proved thee always purest ore. 
Humility was ever found 
Within thy heart a constant guest, 
And goodness, in her first clasp bound, 
Adorned thy gentle brow the best. 


How many true hearts bow to thee! 
How many tears thy live dust lave, 
Though distant from the drooping tree 
That shades thy pilgrim knee-marked grave! 
O spirit of the silver voice ! 
To earth in mercy long years given, 
What multitudes will yet rejoice, 





And claim thee as a boon from heaven ! 


—N. Y. Evening Post 

















RECOLLECTIONS OF LESLIE. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
Autobiographical Recollections of Charles 
Robert Leslie, R.A. : with an Introductory 
Memoir, containing Extracts from his Cor- 
respondence. By Tom Taylor. _ 1 vol. 
Svo. London, 1860. 


THE paintings of Mr. Leslie are conspic- 
uous for refined and truthful expression— 
for the nicest perception of character, and | 
the delicate mastery with which the mind is 
depicted in the countenance. His “ Auto- 
biographical Recollections” bear the marks 
of the same discerning eye and gentle hand. 
He had the art of discriminating the precise 
traits which gave individuality to the emi- 
nent persons whose friendship he enjoyed, 
and, by a single anecdote or observation, 
often trifling in itself, hc conveys the justest 
idea of the original. Ile acknowicdges that 
he has dwelt chiefly upon the betier qual- 
ities of his associates, but it is surprising 
how little this benevolence has interfered 
with the fidelity of his portraits. Although 
the likenesses are favorable, they are strong. 
He relates that a lady was told by Mr. Mur- 
ray that most of the scandal which was ex- 
pected in connection with the career of Lord 
Byron would appear in the second volume 
of his Life. ‘‘ And will the second volume,” 
she inquired, ‘be sold separately?” Pco- 
ple of this temperament might think that 
Mr. Lesiie’s ‘ Recollections” would have 
been more valuable if he had shown less 
good fecling and good taste ; but, to compe- 
tent judges, the very delicacy of the repre- 
sentation enhances the merit and the charm. 
The more quict and refined are the strokes 
by which the impression is made, the more 
we are struck by the perfection of the art 
which can effect so much by such simple 
means. ‘Those who only see in the book a 
light and amusing personal narrative will 
resemble the numcrous spectators who look 
at the pictures of Mr. Leslic in ignorance of 
the works of fiction from which his subjects 
are mostly derived, and who, judging the 
scene by its intrinsic piquancy, miss the 
highest excellence of all—the exact embod- 
iment of the characters which Addison, 
Sterne, and Cervantes conceived. It is not 
solely or mainly for their liveliness that he 
has recorded the anecdotes which fill his 
pages, but as touches of portraiture which 
might preserve to posterity the characteris- 








tics of many of the most celebrated person- 
ages of the time. 
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It was impossible for the “ Autobiograph- 
ical Recollections ” to have been intrusted 
to a more congenial editor than Mr. Tom 
Taylor. Few men have displayed such bright 
and varied talents. Jlis first distinction was 
earned at the University cf Cambridge as a 
finished classical scholar. He next showed 
that he was as much a master of English as 
of Greek and Latin literature. Ile quickly 
became not only the most successful but the 
most prolific dramatist of the day, and his 
pieces have owed their principal popularity 
to the highest of all merits in a work of fic- 
tion—the natural dclineation of character. 
He is the reputed author of some of -the 
happiest sallics in Punch, and of numerous 
ballads in a style of mingled humor and pa- 
thos. What is still more to our immediate 
purpose, he is among the best living critics 
of art, and in the capacity of cditor of Tay- 
don’s Autobiography skowed a tact and a 
taste which could not be surpassed. He 
had not in the present instance to discharge 
the difficult task cf excluding a mass of ma- 
terial, however tempting, which was unfit 
for the public cyc, for the good and gentle 
Leslie left not a line which dying he could 
wish to blot, but his invincible modesty led 
him to speak less of himself and his pictures 
than was desirable, and My. Tou Taylor has 
filled up the blank in an introductory memoir, 
which wants nothing that his materials en- 
abled him to supply. 

Mr. Leslie was of a mixed race. His 
mother’s ancestors were Scotch, his father’s 
English, and the ancestors of both settled in 
Maryland about the beginning of the last 
century. The son of American parents, he 
himself was born in London, where he re- 
mained during his infancy, while his boy- 
hood was spent in Philadelphia, and his man- 
hood again was chiefly passed in England. 
These various influences may have contrib- 
uted to produce that balance in his charac- 
ter which was a particular feature in it. He 
never seemed to have too much of one qual- 
ity or too little of another. 

His father was a clock and watch maker 
of great mechanical ingenuity. When his 
trade became extensive he took a partner to 
conduct his business in Philadelphia, and 
removed to Lonilon that he might make his 
own purchases for the American market. 
This migration occurred in 1793, and on the 
19th of October, 1794, the future artist was 
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born in Portman Place, Edgeware Road. 
He was five years old when the death of his 
father’s partner caused the family to return 
to the United States. There was then war 
between America and France, and the mer- 
chant vesscl—the “‘ Washington ”—in which 
they sailed from Gravesend on the 18th of 
September, 1799, carried twenty-four guns 
and 2 crew of sixty-two men and boys. To 
this armament they owed their safety. On 
the morning of the 24th of October they 
were chased by a French privateer of thirty 
guns, with a complement of two hundred and 
forty men. Northcote, the painter, relates 
that the captain of an English frigate, on 
coming in sight of a ship which did not an- 
swer his signals, addressed his men in the 
following terms :—‘ You dirty, ill-looking 
blackguards! do you suppose I can agree 
to deliver up such a set of scarecrows as you 
as prisoners to that smart, frippery French- 
man? I can’t think of such athing. No! 
you must fight till not a man of you is left, 
for I should be ashamed of owning such a 
ragamuffin crew.” The sailors, comprehend- 
ing the humor, and sympathizing with the 
valor, answered by shouts of applause, and 
saw in the determination of their commander 


an assurance of victory. The captain of the 


“ Washington,” a Scotchman, named Wil- 


liamson, did not make a speech ; but he was 
a hero of the same stamp, and had no other 
notion of a fight than to conquer or die. 
The action commenced at a quarter to ten. 
The American guns were mounted upon new 
patent carriages, which were nearly all tum- 
bled over by the recoil at the first discharge. 
In spite of this unexpected disaster, a spir- 
ited fire was kept up, and at eleven the pri- 
vateer withdrew from the contest. The pre- 
diction of the captain that she had only 
retired to repair some of the damage she 
had sustained proved to be correct; and a 
second engagement ensued, which lasted till 
two o’clock. The enemy then made off, and 
returned no more. The comparative effects 
of the French and English mode of fighting 
were strikingly displayed on this occasion. 
The former, according to their usual practice 
in those days, aimed chiefly at the rigging, 
which they completely destroyed, but only 
one man was killed. Captain Williamson, 
on the contrary, directed his fire against the 
hull. The result was that thirty-seven men 
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nearly one hundred put hors de combat, and 
when the privateer reached Corunna to refit 
she had four feet and a half of water in the 
hold. If the “ Washington” had been 
treated in the same fashion she must evi- 
dently have succumbed. 

The particulars, which are given by Mr. 
Leslie, from his own recollections, from the 
journal of his father, and from that of an- 
other passenger, Mr. Greatrakes, afford a 
curious picture of the different impressions 
made by an engagement upon persons of 
various ages and temperaments. Valor was 
common to the entire crew. In the captain 
it was mixed with indignation. He rushed 
forward with eagerness to try and jump upon 
one of the enemy’s wads that had rebounded 
from the place it first struck and was spin- 
ning round with great velocity. When he 
had secured it he tore it in pieces, fired it 
back to the privateer, and all the while 
swore bitterly at the French. A boy who 
was carrying a twenty-one pound cartridge 
had it knocked out of his hands by a ball. 
He, too, was provoked into launching an 
oath against the authors of the mischief, 
adding, ‘‘ NowI must go for another.” Two 
more lads, from thirteen to fifteen years of 
age, gave vent to their delight during the 
height of the action by dancing a hornpipe 
on the main-deck, and received a blow from 
one of the officers to quiet them. The stew- 
ard and the third mate scrambled for the 
privilege of nailing to the mast the colors 
which had been torn away by the enemy’s 
shot. The mate came off victor, and accom- 
plished his task amid a volley of musketry 
which killed two geese in the coop on which 
he stood, and riddled the colors without 
touching himself. Such acts may be useless, 
but the sentiment which prompts them is 
one of the symptoms of the spirit which wins 
battles. 

The passengers, on hearing that a priva- 
teer was bearing down upon them, bemoaned 
their fate in being compelled to traverse the 
seas in time of war. Their concern, never- 
theless, seems to have been much more for 
their property and liberty than for their 
lives, which were not only, it might be con- 
jectured, their most important possession, 
but were first to be exposed to the hazard of 
the die. As the provident landsmen hastily 
tumbled their goods down below they anx- 


were kilied, and fifty-eight wounded, or|iously inquired whether the French would 
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appropriate them, whether the unfortunate 
owners would be put into prison, whether 
they shouid ever get home, and whether it 
was likely to be a hard fight. At the com- 
mencement of the engagement the vessels 
were near enough to use. their muskets, and 
the balls from the privateer sounded like the 
pelting of hail against a window. The whole 
of the regular crew on the American side 
were required to work the big guns, and the 
small-arms part of the action was exclusively 
carried on by the passengers. When dis- 
tance put a stop to this department of the 
battle, many of them made wads and handed 
cartridges. But the gallantry was not uni- 
versal. A Newfoundland dog fell down a 
hatchway and broke hisleg. That his howls 
might not distress the women and children, 
the elder Leslie put a rope round his collar, 
and led him to the furthest part of the hold. 
While groping about for something to which 
to tie him, he stumbled upon a passenger 
who had crouched into a corner in the dark. 
He asked him to take charge of the dog, and, 
receiving no answer, put the rope into his 
hand, but it was cold, trembling, and nerve- 
less, and the grasping power was gone from 
it. What little consciousness may have pre- 
viously remained to him was probably an- 
nihilated by the appearance of a man with a 
rope. 

The conduct of the children contrasted 
strangely with the energetic bravery of the 
majority, and the skulking cowardice of the 
few. Unconscious of danger they played at 
hide-and-seek among the water-casks, and 
feasted upon the gingerbread, oranges, and 
wine, with which they were furnished by the 
steward. Little Leslie had often heard his 
sister play the “ Battle of Prague,” in which 
the various incidents of a fight are imitated. 
His ideas of an action were framed upon his 
musical associations, and when the carpenter, 
whose leg was broken by the upsetting of a 
gun-carriage, was brought down groaning, 
the child exclaimed, ‘‘ There are the cries of 
the wounded.” 

It was necessary for the captain of the 
“Washington” to put into a port to repair 
his vessel. The wind was unfavorable for 
England, and he resolved to go to Lisbon, 
which was five hundred miles distant. He 
reached it on the 30th of October, and was 
detained there for five months and two days 
while his ship was refitted at a cost of £10,- 
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000. There is a graphic account from the 
pen of Miss Leslie of the comforts they en- 
joyed during the winter in the capital of 
Portugal, in the year of civilization 1799. 
The family occupied half a floor in a four- 
storied house. The rain descended in tor- 
reats, with little interruption, for weeks to- 
gether, and was driven in through the 
crevices of the ill-fitting window frames. So 
excessive was the damp that the shoes they 
took off over night were often covered with 
blue mould in the morning. The clothes in 
the bureau, the books on the table, nay, the 
table itself, all got mouldy. As the rooms 
were without fireplaces, the women were 
compelled by the cold to sit the whole of the 
day in their pelisses, fur-tippets, and bon- 
nets, and the men in their hats and great- 
coats. Often the family went back to bed 
immediately after breakfast, and only got up 
for their meals. In every country the houses 
are adapted to the prevailing climate, and 
little provision is made in the sweet south 
against inclemencies of weather. 

The demand for cleanliness was resented 
by a Portuguese as an insult. A dirty, old 
man, with a girdle of tin measures round his 
waist, drove a cow, a couple of she-asses, 
and some goats through the streets, and 
milked them at the doors of his customers, 
He was an inveterate snuff-taker, and upon 
a remonstrance against his milking with 
snuffy fingers, he stopped short in his work, 
and went off haughtily with his beasts. He 
passed by the next day with the majesty of 
offended dignity, and it was not without 
many apologies.and much coaxing that he 
was persuaded to go on serving people who 
had presumed to think his snuff a defilement. 
The streets were for general uses as well as 
for traffic. It was common to see a man 
draw out his knife when his pig proved un- 
ruly, and convert the animal into pork on 
the spot. He would then buy some furze at 
a neighboring shop, kindle a fire in the midst 
of the street, and in the middle of the street 
singe, scrape, and embowel the carcase. It 
was simply a questioff of whether it was 
easier to get the pig home dead or alive. 

Portuguese pride, conjoined with poverty, 
was prolific of false pretences. On the same 
floor with the Leslies lived an hidalgo and 
his family, and the young English people, 
considering foreigners fair game, used to 
peep at them through the key-hole. Every 
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day the dinner-table was laid in the parlor 
with damask cloth, napkins, and silver plate. 
But this elaborate preparation was solely 
for show, in case anybody called. The meal 
was invariably served in the room where it 
was cooked, and consisted of a stew in a 
large earthen pan, from which everybody ate 
with pewter spoons as they sat round iton 
the floor. The lady of the house wore an 
old dirty calico dress at home, but when she 
went out she covered her shabby clothes with 
a blue satin cloak, trimmed with ermine. 
Though she kept no servant for domestic 
purposes, she hired a couple of maids by the 
hour to follow her through the streets, not 
permitting private penury to abate any thing 
from her public state. 

On the last day of March, 1800, the pas- 
sengers of the “* Washington” got free from 
the damp and dirt of Lisbon. A gale car- 
ried away a couple of topmasts, and the ship 
was still encumbered with the wreck, when, 
at five o’clock in the afternoon of the 3rd of 
April, a vessel of war came in sight. The 
intrepid captain at once resolved upon fight- 
ing. At seven o’clock the frigate shot swiftly 
across the bows of the “ Washington,” and 


wearing round in the most beautiful style, 
laid herself alongside at a distance of only 


twenty yards. ‘There were lanterns on every 
gun in both vessels, the matches were lighted, 
and the passengers hardly breathed, expect- 
ing the crushing fire of the enemy, when a 
voice hailed them in English, and the frigate 
proved to be British. ‘The remainder of the 
voyage was prosperous, and Philadelphia 
was reached at last on the 11th of May. To 
be detained eight months in discomfort on 
the passage must have been sufficiently try- 
ing to the older Leslie, and vexations of an- 
other and more enduring description awaited 
his arrival in America. The business had 
been mismanaged in his absence, and he 
was obliged to go to law with the executors 
of his partner. Ilis health, which had never 
been good, was rendered worse by a long and 
costly suit, and he died in 1804, while the 
cause was yet pending. He was a kind and 
accomplished man, read the best English 
authors, and was intimate with the physicians 
and philosophers of Philadelphia. No class 
of people have a keener relish for literature, 
or a juster appreciation of it, than those who 
have recourse to it in the hours snatched 
from trade for the serious purpose of self- 
improvement. 
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Upon the death of her husband, Mrs, 
Leslie opened a boarding-house, and her 
eldest daughter gave lessons in drawing. 
She contrived to continue sending her sons 
to school at the University of Pennsylvania 
till Charles was fourteen years of age. He 
was then, in 1808, bound apprentice to a 
bookselling firm in Philadelphia. His wish 
was to have been an artist, but a painter’s 
education was not within his reach. The 
destiny of men is often determined by inci- 
dents of a very remote and unpromising na- 
ture; and little could Leslie expect that the 
immediate cause of the fulfilment of his cher- 
ished desire would be the arrival in America \ 
of the celebrated actor George Frederick 
Cooke. The sensation he excited was im- 
mense. He was to perform Richard III. on 
Monday evening, and on Sunday afternoon 
a number of people assembled and passed 
the night on the steps of the theatre that 
they might be ready to rush in and secure 
places the instant the box-office was opened 
in the morning. At the critical moment one 
man in the rear of the crowd raised himself 
up by a lamp-post, and ran in upon the 
densely packed heads of the eager competi- 
tors for tickets. Young Leslie was among 
the persons who were fortunate enough to 
obtain admission. He had even more than 
a boy’s delight in the stage, and the occasion 
was one to carry his enthusiasm to its high- 
est pitch. He had been fond of drawing 
from his infancy. Ile had aided his own 
imperfect efforts by the careful study of all 
the pictures within his reach and of the prints 
exhibited in the shop-windows. Te now ap- 
plied his lessons to making a likeness from 
recollection of the great actor who had so viv- 
idly impressed him. His master, Mr. Brad- 
ford, who had hitherto discouraged his artis- 
tic tendencies, from the apprehension that 
they would interfere with his proper business, 
thought the sketch wonderful. It was handed 
about among the principal persons in Phila- 
delphia, and everywhere it was considered 
a surprising effort. The bookseller deter- 
mined that such talent should no longer be 
kept down for want of encouragement. He 
raised a fund to enable his apprentice to 
study painting for two years in Europe, and 
in November, 1811, sent him to London 
under the charge of his partner. 

The youth had a dreamy remembrance of 
the splendors of the great metropolis. His 
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conceptions had swelled in the interval. It | 


was the centre of all that was most imposing 
in art, acting, and literature, and he panted 
to be a spectator of the wonders of which he 
daily heard. While the novelty lasted he 
was not disappointed, but, when the scene 
became familiar and the excitement had sub- 
sided, he felt himself alone. In his desolate 
lodgings he sighed for the social sympathies 
of his happy home-cirele, and he would 
gladly have returned to his place behind 
Mr. Bradford’s counter if he had not thought 
it due to the gentlemen who had furnished 
him with funds to fulfil his part of the com- 
pact. Inthe mean while, he made some val- 
uable acquaintances, and among the num- 
ber was Allston. This artist carried one of 
his juvenile works to Sir William Beechey 
to ask his opinion of it. ‘“ Sir,” said the 
blunt academician, “that is not flesh but 
mud ; it is as much mud as if you had taken 
it out of the kennel and painted the picture.” 
He afterwards came to excel in color, and it 
was he who initiated his young friend into 
its principles. ‘IIe directed my attention,” 
says Mr. Leslie, “to the Venetian school, 
particularly to the works of Paul Veronese, 
and taught me to see through the accumu- 
lated dirt of ages the exquisite charm that 
lay beneath. Yet for a long time I took the 
merit ef the Venctians on trust, and, if left 
to myself, should have preferred works which 
I now feel to be comparatively worthless. I 
remember when the picture of ‘The Ages,’ 
by Titian, was first pointed out to me by 
Allston as an exquisite work. I thought he 
was laughing at me.” No one can read this 
passage and not be reminded of the descrip- 
tion given by Sir Joshua Reynolds of his dis- 
appointment when he first saw the works of 
Raphael in the Vatican. In literature, just 
as much as in painting, the best taste is al- 
ways an educated taste. The untutored eye 
and understanding can only perceive gross 
and glaring effects. The more refined and 
exquisite beauties are imperceptible until 
training has taught us to distinguish them. 
Thehumor of Addison charms by its subtlety, 
but the very subtlety which is its merit pre- 
vents many who would relish a farce from 
perceiving that it is humor at all; and Mil- 
ton would sound less sublime to the audience 
of a minor theatre than the rant of their fa- 
vorite melo-dramatie heroes. 
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in London, Allston fell ill, and went for 
change of air to Clifton, where his uncle, 
Mr. Vanderhorst, resided. This gentleman 
entertained a rabid antipathy to the faculty, 
and exhorted his nephew “ not to let one of 
those rascals enter his door.” Allston, ner- 
vous, and in awe of his uncle, kept secret that 
he was visited twice a day by an eminent 
surgeon, Mr. King. ‘The poor patient lived 
in constant apprehension of detection, but 
recovered through the skill of his medical 
attendant without his imperious relative sus- 
pecting that “ one of the rascals ” had crossed 
the threshold. The elated Mr. Vanderhorst 
consequently took to himself the entire credit 
of the cure—duped, as always happens to 
despots, by others, and, like all vain men, 
the dupe of his own conceit. 

Leslie accompanied Allston to Clifton, and 
the journey brought him acquainted with 
one of the celebrities of the age. At Salt 
Hill the invalid became too ill to proceed. 
There was an affectionate friendship between 
him and Coleridge, and it was determined 
tosend forthe poet. Ile immediately obeyed 
the summons, and took with him a physician. 
Mr. Leslie appeals to this incident as an an- 
swer to the sweeping sentence pronounced 
upon him, that “he was a good man, but 
that whenever any thing presented itself to 
him in the shape of a moral duty he was 
utterly incapable of performing it.” To per- 
sons, indeed, who had family ties or pressing 
business it would have been some sacrifice . 
to have been suddenly summoned from home 
to spend several days at an inn in attendance 
upon a sick friend. But there was nothing 
in the world that Coleridge loved better than 
a jaunt, with good cheer at the end of it. 
His foible was that he could only yield to 
duty in so far as it was pleasant. The mo- 
ment he was called upon to thwart his in- 
clinations he declined the task, and appeared 
one of the most helpless and reckless of mor- 
tals. There could be no stronger illustration 
of it than the circumstance which immedi- 
ately followed his trip to Salt Hill. He was 
engaged to lecture upon Shakspeare at Bris- 
tol. His admirers had made great efforts to 
obtain him subscribers, the day was settled, 
and he was hourly expected, when a gentle- 
man announced that he had travelled part of 
the way with him from London, and that he 
had gone on to North Wales. The sole 
cause of this strange proceeding was his dis- 
covery that a lady in the coach was the sister 
of a triend, and he at once resolved to ac- 
company herto her home. His engagement 
to the public, his responsibility to his sup- 
porters, his pecuniary interests were all flung 
aside in an instant, and, without one word of 





The second or third year that Leslie was 





notice to his expecting audience, he gave 


i himself up to the passing whim. His prin- 
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cipal patrons, having accidentally learned 
the truth, hurried round to the ticket-hold- 
ers, and informed them that the lectures 
were postponed until further notice. When 
the truant at last appeared a fresh day was 
fixed. The hour and the subscribers ar- 
rived, but Coleridge was not there. A hue- 
and-cry was raised for him, and he was dis- 
covered sitting unabashed over a bottle of 
wine. He was led off to his impatient audi- 
ence, and his apology to them was that he 
had “ met with an wnavoidable interruption.” 
The unavoidable interruption, in the first 
instance, had been the desire to prolong a 
stage-coach flirtation, and, in the second, to 
prolong the pleasures of the table. With 
the excuse of a sick friend, he would only 
have been too happy to repeat the experi- 
ment of making a second journey into Wales. 

Incidents like these prove that Mr. Leslie 
is mistaken in his notion that ‘ Coleridge’s 
want of success in all worldly matters may 
be attributed to the mastery possessed over 
him by his own wonderful mind.” It was 
not the wonderful part of his mind which 
mastered him, but the inferior part of his 
self-indulgent nature. It was not his genius 
but his subjection to his appetites and amusc- 
ments which led him to sport with the most 
solemn obligations, enthralled by a bottle of 
wine, or by a female passenger in a coach. 
There is truth, however, in the observation 
which Mr. Leslie subjoins, “that common 
men as often succeed by the qualities they 
want, as great men fail by those they have.” 
He reports a remark which he heard made 
by Sir Walter Scott, which points to one of 
the causes why the ablest persons are not al- 
ways the best adapted to get on in life. “I 
never,” he said, ** knew a man of genius, and 
Ihave known many, who could be regular 
in all his habits, but I have known many a 
blockhead who could.” The reason is obvi- 
ous. If the understanding is occupied by 


‘ high thoughts, and is steadily working out a 


subject with earnestness, it has not the leis- 
ure to attend to numberless matters which 
are the main employment of the majority of 
mankind. ‘ Whoever,” wrote Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, “is resolved to excel in painting, 
or indeed in any cther art, must bring all 
his mind to bear upon that one object from 
the moment he rises till he goes to bed.” 
Such concentration of purpose, and the ex- 
cellence which is the consequence of it, im- 
plies neglect of other things, and this neglect 
is often manifested in the exact particulars 
which are necessary to secure at 2 advan- 
tages. People in general instinctively take 
themselves as their standard in their judg- 
ments of character, instead of attempting to 
penetrate into the individualities of natures 
different from their own, or we should less 
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often hear wonder expressed that a man of 
letters is not as methodical as a clerk, and 
that he falls short in a variety of particulars 
which are duly performed by those who make 
them their business. Malone commits the 
common mistake in speaking of Gibbon. 
“He is so exceedingly indolent,” he says, 
“that he never even pares his nails. His 
servant, while he is reading, takes up one 
of his hands, and when he has performed 
the operation lays it down, and then man- 
ages the other, the patient, in the mean while, 
scarcely knowing what is going on, and 
quietly pursuing his studies.”* To assert 
broadly that Gibbon was “ exceedingly in- 
dolent” was absurd. His History alone 
would prove that his industry must have 
been prodigious. The very statement of 
Malone shows that Gibbon was not indolent, 
but pre-occupied, and if he was insensible to 
the paring of his nails, it was because he was 
absorbed in his book. The individual in- 
stance of negligence appears ridiculous, and 
would indeed have been foolish if it had been 
isolated, but it was part of a general inat- 
tention to ordinary affairs that he might 
devote himself cs Bare to the gigantic 
labors, without which we could never have 


.possessed the “ Decline and Fall of the Ro- 


man Empire.” The apology is inapplicable 
to the case of Coleridge, who, instead of 
neglecting little things for great, neglected 
great things for little. ‘He could not,” 
pleads his amiable advocate, ‘ direct his ex- 
traordinary powers to the immediately useful 
occupations of life, unless he was perpetually 
urged on —— kind friend.” As an ex- 
ample Mr. Leslie instances the tragedy of 
“ Remorse,” which, he says, would never have 
been completed except for the importunity 
of the Morgans in whose house the poet 
then resided. In other words he could not 
direct his extraordinary powers to literary 
composition, which was his proper pursuit 
—a pursuit which he did not eschew for any 
higher calling, but for sauntering, talking, 
and the pleasures of sense. If he was to be 
excused it must have been from some con- 
stitutional infirmity which may often press 
heavily, though the symptoms are not ap- 
parent in the general health. His example 
was not one that was ever likely to mislead, 
and happily at present it is not the fashion 
for silly people to attempt to pass for gen- 
iuses by copying their defects. ‘ Affecta- 
tion,” it was well said by Fuseli, “ is the ac- 
tion of a lie. It is generally a composition 
of conceit and deceit—an effort to gain a su- 
periority by false pretences.” 

The lectures on Shakspeare were given at 
Bristol in the year 1814, during the fortnight 
that Leslie was staying at Clifton, and he 

* Life of Malone, by Sir James Prior, p. 382. 
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was present at three of them. He subse- 

uently attended the course which Coleridge 

elivered on the great dramatist at the royal 
institution in 1817. The artist, in addition, 
enjoyed his friendship, heard his talk when 
his intellect was in its prime, and bears the 
same testimony as Wordsworth and Southey 
to its surprising affluence. But he also tes- 
tifies that the specimens which were pub- 
lished by Coleridge’s nephew are an exact 
representation of it, and this enables us to 
ascertain with certainty, what other cireum- 
stances would lead us to suspect, that its in- 
trinsic value was extremely disproportioned 
to the impression which it left upon his hear- 
ers. Muchof the fascination was due to his 
delivery, for Mr. Leslie confesses that he was 
held a willing listener by the mere melody 
of the magician’s voice and the impressive- 
ness of his manner, even when be got past 
all comprehension, lost in the clouds of met- 
aphysics. To the charms of voice and man- 
ner he added an unbroken fluency, and these 
three qualities have again and again pro- 
cured the praise of “ unrivalled eloquence” 
for speeches, of which the eloquence could 
not be perceived apart from the speaker. 
Extemporancous haranguces, like the words 
of a song in an opera, depend upon other 
circumstances for their effect than their ster- 
ling excellence. Gerard Hamilton exagger- 
ated when he characterized the oratory of 
Pitt as “ languid elegance,” and that of Fox 
as “ spirited vulgarity,” but neither Pitt nor 
Fox, we believe, has left a single sentence 
which has become incorporated into the lit- 
erature of the country, and which is quoted 
for its peculiar felicity or power. 

The fragments preserved by Mr. Leslie, 
of Coleridge’s conversation, are of the same 
stamp with those in the “ Table-Talk” on 
kindred subjects, aad might easily have pro- 
ceeded from any well-read, thoughtful man. 
He stated that his object in his disquisitions 
on Shakspeare was to efface the impression 
that, because his genius was great, he must 
necessarily have great faults. Whoever may 
have maintained that his faults were neces- 
sary, there were at least many who main- 
tained that they existed. The tribe of crit- 
ics and rhapsodists, who almost asserted his 
infallibility, did considerable service, for the 
confiding and patient study of the effusions 
of genius always reveals beauties which are 
hidden from less reverent and careful read- 
ers. This idolizing school, however, often 
allowed their judgment to be lost in their 
admiration, and, like the elder Scriblerus, 
they extolled the very rust upon the shield. 
Coleridge was never hurried into the indis- 
criminate panegyric which was adopted by 
some of his followers, but we do not think, 
on the other hand, that he has thrown much 
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new light upon Shakspeare. His opinions 
are often fanciful subtleties which are not 
borne out by his text. ‘‘Othello,” Mr. Les- 
lie heard him say, and it was one of his fa- 
vorite observations, “is any thing but jeal- 
ous in his nature, and is made so only by 
the machinations of Iago, while Leontes, in 
the ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ requires no prompter 
but his own suspicious mind.” ‘There are 
grades of jealousy as of temper, and Leontes 
may have been more prone to the passion 
than Othello, but he who imbibes a base in- 
sinuation is jealous in his degree, as well as 
the man whose suspicions originate with him- 
self. The Moor has hardly any faith in his 
experience of the lofty, noble disposition of 
Desdemona. He sucks in the first drop of 
poison which Iago pours into his mind, where 
a person with the fiftieth part of the spirit 
which he shows on other occasions, would 
have instantly knocked down the officious 
defamer. He says, to be sure, of himself, 
‘that he is not easily jealous,” which is what 
is said by all jealous people, but Iago calls 
him “a credulous. fool,” and adds, that it 
‘is thus that many worthy dames, all guilt- 
less, meet reproach.” “As to any reports 
concerning your conduct and behavior,” 
Burke wrote to Barry, ‘you may be very 
sure they could have no kind of influence 
here, for none of us are of such a make as 
to trust to any one’s report for the character 
of a person whom we ourselves know.” Such 
is the language and feeling of all generous 
minds ; and if those who accept “ tritles light 
as air, for confirmation strong as proofs of 
Holy Writ,” when the constancy and purity 
of the good are in question, be not jealous, 
they are, at any rate, persons of an unsafe, 
distempered nature, with whom no one could 
be bound up without the perpetual risk of 
becoming the object of degrading suspicions 
and miserable injustice. There are many 
similar examples in the criticism of Coleridge, 
of what appear to us to be mistaken refine- 
ments. His remark, reported by Mr. Leslie, 
on the scene where Falstaff brags of his feats 
at Gadshill, is in a better vein, and seems 
both good and sound. “The old knight,” 
he said, “begins with the intention of im- 
posing on the prince and Poins, but, quickly 
perceiving that they do not believe him, he 
goes on buffooning, and adds to the “ buck- 
ram men,” until they amount to eleven, 
merely to make the prince laugh.” This 
explains why Falstaff indulges in such trans- 
parent fables, and is confirmed by the fact 
that immediately before he commences his 
multiplication of the original ‘two rogues 
in buckram suits,” he breaks out with, “I 
tell thee what, Hal, if I tell thee a lie spit in 
my face, and call me horse”—a protestation 
which gains additional force by the supposi- 
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tion that it is drawn forth by a gesture of 
incredulity in the prince. 

Of the miscellaneous remarks of Coleridge 
reported by Mr. Leslie, there is none equal 
to his rejoinder to the lady who asked him 
if he believed in ghosts. ‘No, madam, I 
have seen too many to believe in them.” 
He made an admirable reply again of an- 
other kind when Allston, whose system had 
been disordered by grief at the death of his 
wife, was distressed by the “ diabolical im- 
precations” which crowded unbidden into 
his mind. Leslie went at his request to con- 
sult their common friend, and found him 
walking in the garden with his hat in his 
hand, where he usually preferred to carry 
it, in consequence of the habit he had con- 
tracted of going bareheaded when a blue- 
coat boy. He was ready with his answer. 
*‘ Allston should say to himself, Nothing is 
me but my will! these thoughts therefore 
that force themselves upon me are no part 
of me, and there can be no guilt in them.” 
The saintly Baxter was once troubled by the 
same cause, till it occurred to him that ideas 
which he loathed and turned from with dis- 
gust could not be laid to his charge. Col- 
eridge, who was familiar with this narrative, 
may probably have remembered the passage, 
when he sent the wholesome advice to Alls- 
ton which chased away the black shadows 
that flitted over his brain. 

From Coleridge to Lamb is a natural tran- 
sition. ‘The traits which Mr. Leslie records 
of him are characteristic of the quaint and 
frolicsome whim in which he habitually in- 
dulged. He was returning to town in a 
stage-coach with some fellow guests, after a 
dinner at Highgate, when a woman inquired 
of the coachman if he was fullinside. Lamb 
took the reply on himself, and leaning out 
of the window, exclaimed, ‘‘ Yes, I am quite 
full inside: that last piece of pudding at 
Gillman’s did the business for me.” A friend 
carried a dignified clergyman to see him, and 
he invited them to stay and share his beef- 
steak. Lifting off the cover from the dish 
he clapped it upon the bald head of the epis- 
copal-looking stranger, and with all possible 
gravity said, ‘I crown thee.” These sallies 
appeared so natural in him that nobody 
would have dreamed of resenting them. In 
his convivial moments, which were many, 
he was much less guarded. Haydon has 
sketched him to perfection, as he appeared 
after dinner when the bottle had been circu- 
lating freely. Ritchie, the traveller, came 
in, and was introduced as “ a gentleman go- 
ing to Africa.” Lamb, who was lapsing into 
oblivion, took some time to realize the idea, 
and then suddenly roared out, “Which is 
the gentleman we are going to lose?” A 
comptroller of stamps arrived to tea, and 
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addressing Wordsworth, said, “Don’t you 
think, sir, Milton was a great genius?” 
“ Pray, sir,” inquired Lamb, waking up from 
his doze before the fire, ‘‘ did you say Milton 
was a great genius?” ‘No, sir; I asked 
Mr. Wordsworth if he were not?” ‘Oh 
then,” replied Lamb, “ you are a silly fel- 
low.” ‘Charles, my dear Charles!” remon- 
strated Wordsworth, and there was an awful 
pause, which was only broken by the further 
question from the comptroller, “ Don’t you, 
sir, think Newton a great genius?” Again 
Lamb was roused from the doze into which 
he had relapsed, and seizing a candle, ex- 
claimed, ‘Sir, will you allow me to look at 
your phrenological development?” The un- 
daunted comptroller kept the field and told 
Wordsworth he had had the honor of some 
correspondence with him. ‘ Withme, sir?” 
said the poet, “not that Iremember.” The 
correspondence had been common official 
forms in Wordsworth’s capacity as distribu- 
tor of stamps for the county ef Westmore- 
land, and, before the poct could reply to the 
explanation, Lamb sung forth by way of 
comment, “ [ley diddle, diddle, the cat and 
the fiddle.” ‘My dear Charles!” said 
Wordsworth. ‘Diddle, diddle, dumpling ; 
my son John!” said Lamb, and then rising, 
added, “Do let me have another look at 
that gentleman’s organs.” Here he was hur- 
ried out of the room, and as he was carried 
off struggling was heard repeating from an 
adjoining apartment, ‘ Who is that fellow ? 
allow me to sce his organs once more.” 
“His fun,” says Haydon, “in the midst of 
Wordsworth’s solemn intonations of oratory, 
was like the sarcasm and wit of the fool in 
the intervals of Lear’s passion.” 

The acquaintance of Lamb was a later ac- 
quisition, and we left the young artist newly 
settled in London. He was admitted a stu- 
dent in the Antique Academy while the sar- 
castic Fuscli was keeper. An engravin 
from his “Hamlet and the Ghost” had 
scared Leslie from the window of a print- 
shop in Philadelphia, and ‘TI still,” he adds, 
“contemplate that matchless spectre with 
something of the awe itthen inspired.” Allan 
Cunningham says of it, “that it is indeed 
iangily wild and supernatural, and that if 
ever a spirit visited earth it must have ap- 
peared to Fuseli.” His pictures were a mix- 
ture of power and extravagance, and in gen- 
eral the extravagance predominated. The 
same incongruity appeared in his character. 
He was a combination of learning and profan- 
ity, of agreeable manners and brutal violence. 
Archbishop Howley, one of the meekest of 
men, and who possessed that best of all wis- 
dom, the wisdom which proceeds from abso- 
lute fectitude of purpose conjoined to perfect 
benevolence, had once been intimate with 
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him, and was compelled to withdraw from | 


his society in consequence of the virulence | 
of his temper, which vented itself in insult | 
upon his companions. His knowledge of art | 
was extensive, but he read at the academy | 
while his pupils drew, and seldom opened 
his lips. ‘I believe,” says Mr. Leslie, “he 
was right. For those students who are born 
with powers that will make them eminent, 
it is sufficient to place fine works before them. 
They do not want instruction, and those that 
do are not worth it. Art may be learned, 
but cannot be taught.” He once told Chan- 
trey that he had a young friend who would 
be glad to study with him. “TI can teach 
him nothing,” answered Chantrey, ‘let him 
come to the academy.” ‘ He does, but how 
is he to learn the use of the chisel?” ‘ Any 
stonemason can teach him that better tient 
can. He must become a workman before he 
can be a sculptor. One great fault of our 
sculptors is that few of them are workmen.” 
What Leslie affirmed of painting and Chan- 
trey of sculpture is true of every pursuit 
under the sun. “The great art of educa- 
tion,” it has been justly and admirably said, 
‘is to teach others to teach themselves.” 
Nor did Constable intend to contradict the 
maxim when he asserted “ that a self-taught 
man had a very ignorant fellow for his mas- 
ter,” for by sclf-taught he meant a person 
who should have no opportunity of seeing 
what his predecessors had accomplished, and 
who would therefore be reduced to the re- 
sults of his own discoveries. 

Landscer was among the fellow-pupils of 
Leslic, and was a great favorite with Fuseli, 
who looking round would call out, “‘ Where 
is my little dog boy?” The name of the 
little dog boy occurs in another part of the 
“ Recollections,” not as the greatest of an- 
imal painters, but as “ the best of mimics.” 
Iie was placed by Chantrey after dinner in 
his chair at the head of the table, while the 
sculptor stood before the fire. ‘Come, 
young man,” said Landseer, turning to his 
host and copying his voice and manner, 
“you think yourself ornamental; now make 
yourself useful and ring the bell.” The but- 
ler on entering was bewildered at hearing 
his master’s voice ordering more clarct from 
the head of the table, and seeing his master’s 
outward form in another part of the room. 
No matter who may be the object of the ver- 
satile painter’s skill in this department, the 
illusion is perfect, and combines the nicest 
perception of character with the exactest 
mechanical imitation. 

In the autumn of 1813, during the early 
days of his artist-life, Leslie made the ac- 
quaintance of Jackson. They were both en- 
gaged at the British Institution in copying 
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son was dressed in knee breeches and brown 
silk stockings, which led Leslie to suppose 
that he was an affected, conceited man, and 
he smeared asphaltum and lake over his 
canvas in what appeared to be a random 
fashion, which equally led Leslie to think 
meanly of him as a painter. In both re- 
spects he was mistaken in his estimate. The 
man was simple, natural, and amiable, and 
the painter’s copics from Reynolds were 
done to such perfection that even North- 
cote, familiar as he was with every mark of 
his master’s brush, was sometimes deccived 
by them. Years afterwards, Leslie saw the 
very picture which was the subject of the 
seemingly daubing process he had witnessed 
at the British Institution, and says that un- 
less he had known its source he might have 
mistaken it for a genuine Sir Joshua. The 
once fine original has faded away; the ad- 
mirable fac-simile is in the National Portrait 
Gallery, and forms a triple tribute to Hun- 
ter, Reynolds, and Jackson. One aphorism 
of the foe excellent for its terseness and 
wisdom, shows that he had a mind for other 
things than art. ‘‘ Whatever,” he said, “is 
worth doing for the sake of example, must 
be worth domg for its own sake.” Mr. Les- 
lic illustrates and sets off the maxim by con- 
trasting it with the sophistical reasoning of 
Horace Walpole :—‘ I go to church some- 
times in order to induce my servants to go 
to church. A good moral sermon may in- 
struct and benefit them. I only set them an 
example of listening, not of believing.” It 
is curious that a man should be impressed 
with the benefit to be derived from sermons, 
and yet should make it his boast that,— 


“ Whoe’er was edified, himself was not.” 


He certainly did not consider that he was 
too vile to be capable of amendment, and he 
must therefore have thought either that he 
was too perfect to need exhortation, or that 
faults were venial in the master which he 
found extremely inconvenient in those who 
served him. 

The remark of Jackson suggests the im- 
portance of preserving stray observations, 
which are otherwise “like water spilt upon 
the ground that cannot be gathered up 
again.” The world would be greatly en- 
riched if intelligent persons would not think 
it useless to note down the striking truths 
they may have heard, merely because they 
are few, and insufficient of themselves to fill 
a volume. An invaluable book might be 
made by merely picking out the scraps of 
wisdom which lie scattered among matter 
of less durable interest. Mr. Leslie, for 
example, in his “ Life of Constable” has 
printed several letters from Archdeacon 
Fisher, which, though they do not contain 
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much of permanent interest, furnish one 
weighty passage instructive to multitudes 
who might never take up the Memoirs of a 
landscape painter. Southey had advanced 
the plausible theory that the Methodist 
preacher should be admitted into the church 
as an inferior assistant. “ This,” replies the 
sagacious archdeacon, “was the cause of 
the corruptions and downfall of the Roman 
Catholic establishment. For the sake of 
peace and unity they adopted enthusiasts, 
received their errors into the creeds of the 
church, and then had to defend them. You 
cannot make use of the men without receiv- 
ing their opinions.” Lord egy 8 has 
elaborately commended the Church of Rome 
for this very conduct, has declared that she 
alone has known how to manage enthusiasts, 
and that she has united in herself all the 
strength of establishment and all the strength 
of dissent. Many people, oblivious of hu- 
man nature and of history and shutting their 
eyes to the fatal effects of the policy both to 
doctrines and morals, have re-echoed his 
views and lamented that the Church of Eng- 
land did not throw open her doors to zeal 
without knowledge. In a couple of lines, 
Archdeacon Fisher has exposed the complete 
fallacy of the scheme. ‘That short sen- 
tence of yours,” Constable wrote to him in 
reply, “‘ marks you master of your own pro- 
fession ; and every hour’s experience proves 
to me that no man not educated to a calling 
from his early youth can fully and justly 
enter into it.” 

Mr. Leslie obtained two silver medals in 
the academy—one for a drawing from the 
Laocoon, the other for a drawing from the 
life. In 1814 he painted his first large pic- 
ture—‘ Saul and the Witch of Endor.” He 
says he was greatly assisted in the composi- 
tion by West, then president of the Royal 
Academy. This benevolent man when strug- 
gling with pecuniary difficulties went to see 
the “Solomon” of Haydon, and was affected 
to tears at the mother. ‘ But,” said he, to 
the painter whose face betrayed that he was 
worn out with anxiety and toil, “get into 
better air. Have you any resources?” 
“They are exhausted.” ‘ D’ye want mon- 
ey?” “Indeed Ido.” So do I,” rejoined 
' the president; “but Fauntleroy is arranging 
an advance, and if I succeed you shall hear. 
Don’t be cast down! such a work must not 
be forgotten.” The same afternoon came a 
cheque from West for £15. He was not less 
liberal of counsel to his younger brethren, 
and stooping down from his own eminence 
held out his hand to pull them up the steep. 
He spared neither time nor pains in his les- 
sons, and kept back nothing. Having con- 
tributed by his advice to the improvement 
of Leslie’s “Saul,” he next assisted to sell 
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it. He had it hung in his own room, and 
through his influence it was purchased by 
Sir John Leicester, afterwards Lord de Tab- 
ley, for a hundred guineas. Ten years later 
Mr. Leslie was engaged in finishing his well- 
known “Sancho and the Duchess,” when 
Wilkie called. “Ithink,” said Wilkie, after 


'complimenting him upon his performance, 


“ you may improve your picture very much 
by giving it more depth and richness of tone. 
The practice of our artists is running too 
much into a light and vapid style, which will 
in the end ruin the art. Tass trying to avoid 
this as much as possible, and I should be 
glad to talk you over.” As the exhibition 
was at hand, and there was no time to be 
lost, he invited Leslie to visit him that same 
afternoon and inspect an Isaac Ostade, which 
had the precise qualities that were required. 
The visit was paid, and he enforced his les- 
sons with an earnestness and animation 
which convinced his auditor how eagerly he 
desired to render him assistance and promote 
his success. These are honorable examples, 
and it would seem that they are by no means 
peculiar. Mr. Leslie bears testimony that 
the jealousies which are supposed to be rife 
among artists prevail most with a compara- 


‘tively inferior and obscure class of persons. 


Ile once went with Constable to pacify an 
amateur who was clamoring in the hall of 
the academy, because he had heard that his 
picture was ill-hung. “I cannot but fecl as 
I do,” said he after accusing several of the 
members of envy, “for painting is a passion 
with me.” “Yes,” replied Constable, ‘‘ and 
a bad passion.” The rich in fame, like the 
rich in money, can best afford to be gener- 
ous ; but though a man may lament his own 
failure, he is inexcusable if he repines at the 
success of others, and least of all should he 
impute to them those evil sentiments which 
are in reality the offspring of his own dis- 
eased mind. Haydon was an instance. He 
confessed that he was uneasy even at a fu- 
neral unless he was first in the procession, and 
this inordinate craving for supremacy by 
leading him to be jealous of others induced 
him to suppose that others were jealous of 
him. He soon got to fancy that all advice 
from his superiors was insidious and in- 
tended to keep him down. His friend Wilkie, 
who entirely changed his own style from the 
influence of the great works he saw in Italy, 
adjured him to go there and take his family 
with him. In his conceit he suspected that 
the my was to get him out of the way be- 
cause he had made “a hit in satire ”—a de- 
partment which he asserts his monitor “could 
not touch without being considered an imi- 
tator.” The modest painter of the “ Village 
Politicians” must have been a miracle of 
humility as well as a monster of jealousy, if 
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in depicting familiar scenes he could have 
dreaded competition with the painter of the 
“ Mock election in the King’s Bench Prison.” 
In a kindred spirit Haydon inferred that the 
motive of Lawrence in suggesting an altera- 
tion in the “ Solomon” was to mar the pic- 
ture, and he quotes with glee the reply of 
Northcote to the same counsellor on his 
pointing out to him some particular in which 
one of his works might be improved. ‘“ So 
it might,” said the cynic, his ferret eyes 
glistening with spite, “ but I waan’t do a bit 
of it.” Northcote spoke with more wisdom 
and charity when Leslie told him that he 
was perplexed by the contradictory recom- 
mendations he received from authorities 
equally high. “ Everybody will advise you 
to do what he himself would do; but you are 
to consider and judge for yourself whether 
you are likely to do it as he would, and if 
not you may spoil your picture.” 

Mr. Leslie has devoted several pages to 
Benjamin West and his family. The father 
of the president was a Quaker who married 
in England, and removed to America. His 
wife, unable to make the voyage at the time, 
was left behind, gave birth to a son, and 
died. The boy was brought up by some re- 
lations in this country, and settled at Read- 
ing as a watchmaker. The widower re- 


mained on the other side of the Atlantic, and 


marrying again, had ten children, of whom 
the painter was the youngest. Benjamin 
was engaged to Miss Shewell before he vis- 
ited Europe, and in 1765 she came to Eng- 
land under the escort of his father. Then 
it was that the patriarch first set eyes upon 
his eldest son, who was now fifty years of 
age. The old man was astonished at the 
changes that had taken place during the half 
century he had been away. ‘Can thee tell 
me,” he said, “‘ what has nies of all the 
Englishmen? When I left England the men 
were a portly, comely race, with broad skirts 
and large, flowing wigs—rather slow in their 
movements, and grave and dignified in their 
deportment; but now they are docked and 
cropped, and skipping about in scanty clothes 
like so many monkeys.” These flowing wigs 
had been such an invariable concomitant of 
fashion, that a relic of the past generation, 
who was maintaining in the early part of the 
reign of George III. that O’Brian, the actor, 
was not successful in characters of high life, 
assigned as a reason that no one could per- 
sonate a fine gentleman unless he had a fifty 
guinea wig on his head. The mania for 
French dress and manners which followed, 
and which astonished old Mr. West, was 


stopped by the Revolution; “but there can! 


be no doubt,” says Mr. Leslie, “that, though 
often interrupted by political events, it dates 
among the aristocracy of England from the 
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time of William of Normandy, and was the 
natural result of the Conquest.” 

Benjamin West had the good fortune to 
please George III, who gave him both a 
—— and employment. When the kin 

ecame insane the pension was stopped, an 
the pictures he was painting for him counter- 
manded. This was the cause of his embar- 
rassments when he made over a part of his 
borrowings to Haydon. The last year of his 
life he was too feeble to go to the exhibition 
on w public day, and he wished to see it the 
day after it closed; but said if the regent 
went he must stay away, or as president he 
should be compelled to attend upon him, and 
he was unequal to the fatigue. Mr. Leslie 
suggested that ill as he was his royal high- 
ness would excuse him. ‘ No,” the old man 
replied; ‘it is now many years since I have 
had cause to know the wisdom of David’s 
advice, ‘Put not your trust in princes.’” 
The answer showed that he was smarting 
under the illiberal treatment he had received, 
and had too much pride or too much dignity 
to prefer a request which was not likely to 
have been refused, though it would certainly 
have had the air of a studied slight if he had 
stayed — while the regent was in the 
rooms, and had yet been present at another 
hour of the day. He died in 1820, and his 
reputation as a painter in great part died 
with him. The ‘ Annunciation,” for which 
he had received £800 in 1817, was sold by 
auction in 1840 for ten guineas. He had 
considerable skill in much of the mechanism 
of the art; but his pictures were formal, 
tame, and insipid, and wanted the expression 
and sentiment which appeal to the mind and 
heart. Mr. Leslie says that the most pleas- 
ing and original of his works is a family 
piece, in which he has represented his father 
and.eldest brother paying a visit fo his wife 
on the birth of her second child. ‘Every 
thing is individual and characteristic. The 
hats worn by John West and his son in the 
presence of a lady, mark the sect who never 
uncover their heads in token of respect but 
when they knecl to God. They are sitting, 
as is the custom of Quakers, for a few min- 
utes in silent meditation, which will soon be 
ended by the old man taking off his hat and 
offering up a prayer for the mother and in- 
fant. Wilkie greatly admired the composi- 
tion before he knew the entire meaning of 
the subject. He was struck with its extreme 
simplicity and the unostentatious breadth of 
its masses of light and dark. West repeated 
it with great variations, substituting loose 
draperies for the modern dresses, and it im- 
mediately became commonplace—an addi- 
tional proof to those furnished by the his- 
tories of most artists of the danger of 
endeavoring to improve on the incidents 
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taken from real life.” This portrait-picture, 
Mr. Leslie adds, when compared with the 
president’s more ambitious productions, 
proves the truth of Dr. Johnson’s aphorism, 
“That which is greatest is not always best.” 
That the appearance of a picture depends 
much upon the colors at which we have been 
previously gazing, is a familiar truth; but 
the illustration with which West accom- 
anied the remark is particularly interesting. 
einvited Reynolds to go and see a favorite 
Vandyke which had been taken down from 
the place whereit hung in the royal collec- 
tion at Buckingham house, and was standing 
upon the floor. Sir Joshua ran up to it 
eagerly, and having looked at it closely, 
exclaimed with an air of disappointment, 
“ After all, itis a copy.” When he had ex- 
amined the other pictures he returned to the 
Vandyke. “I don’t know what to think,” 
he said, “‘it is much more beautiful than it 
appeared to me at first: it can hardly be a 
copy.” ‘I have no doubt of its originality,” 
West replied, “and I can explain the cause 
of your disappointment. When I called on 
you, you were engaged on one of your own 
dashing backgrounds, preparing it with the 
brightest colors for glazing. Your eye had, 
perhaps, been for an hour on your own work, 
and any thing would look tame and dull after 
it. The Vandyke appeared to you, at first 
sight, to want brightness, and to be weak 


and timid in execution; but when you had 
looked at the other pictures in the room, the 
taste, truth, and delicacy with which it is 


painted became apparent to you.” The 
masterpieces of Rubens in the Netherlands 
seemed to Reynolds colder in tone in 1783 
than when he saw them two years before ; 
and he could not account for the circum- 
stance till he remembered that he had made 
notes on his former visit, and that as he 
glanced from the paper to the canvas the 
colors derived increased warmth from the 
contrast. The longer the eye is fixed upon 
glowing hues, the more its sensibility to 
lower tones is diminished; but that the proc- 
ess is in a considerable degree instantane- 
ous is evident from the fact that the mere 
neighborhood of a rich picture kills a sober 
one. Mr. Leslie relates an amusing instance 
of it. In the exhibition of 1832, Consta- 
ble’s “ Opening of Waterloo Bridge,” which 
“seemed as if painted with liquid gold and 
silver,” was hung next toa sea-piece by Tur- 
ner, ‘a grey picture, beautiful and true, but 
with no positive color in any part of it.” 
Constable went on heightening the gay flags 
of his mil barges, and Turner kept looking 
in to see the effect upon his own bleak waves. 
At last, unable to bear the spectacle, he 
dashed on to his painting a round daub of 
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red lead, like a wafer. “The intensity of 
the red lead,” Mr. Leslie proceeds, “‘ made 
more vivid by the coolness of his picture, 
caused even the vermilion and lake of Con- 
stable to look weak. I came into the room 
just as Turner left it. ‘He has been here,’ 
said Constable, ‘and fired a gun.’ On the 
opposite wall was a picture by Jones, of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. ‘A 
coal,’ said Cooper, ‘has bounced across the 
room from Jones’ picture and set fire to 
Turner’s sea!’” Satisfied that his red wafer 
was safe from competition, Turner returned 
no more till the last moment allowed for re- 
touching, and then he converted it into a 
buoy. 

In November, 1821, Mr. Leslie was elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy. His 
diploma was carried to him by Strowgcr, 
the porter of the Institution. “I hope,” 
said he, “I shall soon bring you another 
(that of R. A.); but all in good time: we 
must not be in too great a hurry to get rid 
of old masters, and get new ones.” Then, 
lest he should have unduly damped the young 
associate’s hopes of a speedy vacancy, he 
added, sinking his voice to a tone to suit so 
solemn a subject as the death of an acade- 
mician, ‘* but there are some of them, sir, 
can’t last long.” Strowger earned his first 
reputation as ‘a beautiful ploughman ” in 
Suffolk, had next been a life guardsman, and 
in every capacity was a favorite for his hu- 
mor, his intelligence, and his steadiness. 
Wilkie and Haydon drank tea with him one 
Sunday, and were delighted with the neat- 
ness of his house and family, and diverted 
with the raciness of his conversation. “I 
don’t know,” says Haydon in his journal, 
“when I have spent a more innocent, amus- 
ing evening.” ‘This fine fellow took a par- 
ticular interest in Constable, both because 
he could appreciate the accuracy with which. 
rural scenes were represented in his pictures, 
and because they were natives cf the same 
county and ‘neighborhood. The arranging 
committee had rejected one of the landscape 
painter’s early and no doubt inferior works, 
in which he had depicted reapers in a corn- 
field, “‘ the lord,” as the best hand is called, 
leading the way. The porter conveyed what 
he considered the erroneous yerdict of the 
committee to his friend, and excused them 
on the score of their ignorance. ‘ Our gen- | 
tlemen are all great artists, sir, but they none 
of them know any thing about the lord.” 
Even the magnates of the academy indulged 
in an easy sociality with Strowger. ‘ Sam,” 
said Fuseli to him, ‘‘ I am invited to dine 
out: have youany objection to my going?” 
—‘ That’s according whereit is, Mr. Fuseli.” 
—At Mr, Smirke’s, Sam.”—* Oh, no, sir. 
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Mr. Smirke is a very nice gentleman, and I 
only wish I was qualified to go with you, 
sir.” 

It is the custom for the successful candi- 
date to call upon his electors, and Mr. Les- 
lie paid his respects to Northcote among the 
rest. His sketch of this shrewd, caustic, 
entertaining personage, is so vivid a piece 
of word-painting, that the pencil itself could 
not reproduce the scene with more lively 
reality :— 

“T was shown up-stairs into a front room 
filled with pictures, many of the larger ones 
resting against each other, and all of them dim 
with dust. I had not waited long, when a door 
opened which communicated with his painting- 
room, and the old gentleman appeared, but did 
not advance beyond it. His diminutive figure 
was enveloped in a chintz dressing-gown, below 
which his trousers, which seemed asif made for 
a much taller man, hung in loose folds over 
an immense pair of shoes, into which his legs 
seemed to have shrunk down. His head was 
covered with a blue silk nightcap, and his sharp 
black eyes peered at me with a whimsical ex- 

ression of inquiry from under his projecting 

rows. There he stood, with his palette and 
brushes in one hand, and a mahl-stick, twice as 
long as himself, in the other; his attitude and 
look saying, for he did not speak, ‘ What do 
you want?’ Qn telling him that I had been 
elected an associate of the academy, he said 
quickly, ‘ And who’s the other?’ ‘ Mr. Clint,’ 
I replied. ‘ And so Clint’s got it at last. You 
are an architect, I believe.’ ”’ 


This last stroke is an amusing specimen 
of Northcote’s ingenuity in inflicting stabs 
upon all who approached him. The mild 
courtesy of Mr. Leslie’s explanation must 
have completely disarmed him, for he an- 
swered, “ Well, sir, you owe nothing to me,” 
and invited him into his painting-room. 
large equestrian picture of George IV. was 
upon the old man’s easel, and he descanted 
upon the original in his usual biting vein. 
“ He is by far the best king of the family we 
have had. It has been remarked that this 
country is best governed by a woman, for 
then the government is carried on by able 
men; and George IV. is like a woman, for 
he minds only his own amusements and 
leaves public affairs to his ministers. He is 
just what a king of England should be— 
something to look grand, and to hang the 
robes on.” Northcote was at all times adroit 
in venting a sarcasm under the guise of 
a compliment. Congratulating Shee, who 
spoke well and painted indifferently, upon 
one of his displays, he said, “‘ You should 
have been in parliament instead of the acad- 
emy.” ‘The pain he had inflicted during the 
day frequently troubled him at night and 
kept him from sleeping ; but his native dis- 
position was stronger than his repentance, 








and the first mark which presented itself to 
his view he shook his bolt. He had better 
qualities. He was a sagacious observer and 
an original thinker. His mode of putting 
the commonest truths was peculiar to him- 
self, and he had the art of conveying a world 
of meaning by two or three arch words. 
When Haydon called upon him with a letter 
of introduction and informed him that his 
intention was to renounce portraits and paint 
in the Michael Angelo style, Northcote re- 
plied, in his broad Devonshire dialect, “ Why, 
your vather isn’t a moneyed man; is he?” 
Not long after Mr. Leslie attained his ac- 
ademical honors he became known to Lord 
Egremont. This nobleman was engaged at 
eight-and-twenty to Lady Maria Waldegrave, 
who, according to her uncle, Horace Wal- 
pole, broke off the match because her lover 
did not show her sufficient attention. For 
this he is called by Walpole “a most worth- 
less fellow, and as weak and irresolute as he 
is worthless.” In another letter he is desig- 
nated as “a pitiful object,” and four years 
afterwards he figures as “that wretch.” This 
is hard language to bestow upon a man be- 
cause he was not ardent in love-making. 
Mr. Leslie says that his nature was to be 
shy and taciturn, and that the lady probably 
rejected him from not understanding his 
character. It is more likely, from the last- 
ing tage of her relatives when he took her 
at her word, that the whole proceeding was 
a piece of finesse to gain an object, and that 
she never intended to reject him at all. 
Walpole, in fact, accuses him later of havin 
abandoned Lady Maria, though he taser 
him at the time for proclaiming the rupture 
without explaining that it was Lady Maria 
who had abandoned him. The freedom with 


A} which Lord Egremont spoke of the transac- 


tion, shows at least, as Mr. Leslie remarks, 
that he did not consider that the ill-behavior 
had been on his side. The chief importance 
of the incident now is as a specimen of the 
danger of accepting the character of any- 
body from the prejudiced, petulant pen of 
Walpole. If we had only known Lord Egre- 
mont, as we only know many other persons, 
from the account of this self-sufficient chron- 
icler, we should never dream that he was the 
exact reverse of all he is described — not 
‘weak and irresolute,” but a person of firm 
willand independent opinions; not ‘a worth- 
less fellow” and “a wretch,” but one of the 
most liberal, benevolent, considerate men 
that ever adorned the British aristocracy. 
“He is literally like the sun,” writes Hay- 
don when on a visit to him: “the very flies 
at Petworth seem to know that the windows 
are theirs. Dogs, horses, cows, deer, and 
pigs, peasantry and servants, guests and 
family, children and parents, all share alike 
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his bounty, and opulence, and luxuries. 
After breakfast he walks away, leaving, 
everybody to take care of themselves, with | 
all that generosity can place at their disposal | 
entirely within their reach. There is plenty, 
but not absurd profusion—every thing solid, | 
liberal, rich, and English. never saw | 
such a character nor were there ever many.” 
On one occasion, when Leslie went to Pet- 
worth, he found the house full of poor rela- 
tions and poor friends. A few days before, 
four thousand people had been feasted in 
the park. The porter and his wife were dy- | 
ing of old age in the lodge of the principal | 
entrance, and Lord Egremont had the gates 
closed while they lived, for fear they should 
be disturbed by the traffic. His good tem- 
er kept pace with his benevolence. Sir 
illiam Beechey said of him that “he had 
more put-up-ability than almost any man,” 
and Mr. Leslie adds that people were some- 
times encouraged by his forbearance to be- 
have with an easy assurance which drove 
him to order the offender to leave the house. 
In the midst of his princely hospitality he 
avoided all ostentation. His liveries were 
plain, and he himself was sometimes mis- 
taken for one of his own domestics. The 
lady’s maid of a guest met him crossing the 
hall as the bell was ringing for the servants’ 
dinner. “Come, old gentleman,” she ex- 


claimed, “‘ you and I will go together, for I 


can’t find my way in this great house.” He 
gave her his arm and led her to the dinner- 
table, very much, no doubt, to the astonish- 
ment of the assembled servants. “ You,” he 
said to her, “dine here; J don’t dine till 
seven.” Such was the “ worthless wretch” 
of Horace Walpole; and to what advantage 
does he appear with his large heart, his lib- 
eral hand, and his English simplicity, by the 
side of his finical, supercilious detractor. 

A beautiful little grandchild of Lord Egre- 
mont died, and Phillips was sent for to paint 
her portrait. He was unable to go, and 
asked Mr. Leslie to undertake the office. 
This was the origin of his acquaintance with 
the most magnificent patron which modern 
art could boast in the last generation. The 
pigture finished, Lord Egremont paid him 
double what he asked, and shortly after- 
wards gave him another commission. He 
left the size and the subject to the painter, 
and Mr. Leslie rewarded his confidence by 
the well-known ‘“ Sancho Panza in the apart- 
ment of the Duchess.” The owner of Pet- 
worth not only desired to adorn his walls 
with the best productions of living artists ; 
he wished to benefit the artists themselves, 
and he made his patronage subservient to 
their interests. He inquired of Mr. Leslie, 
while ‘Sancho and the Duchess” was at the 





exhibition, whether he had received any 
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|order for a similar work. On being told 


“‘ No,” he answered, ‘* Then paint mea com- 
anion to it, and if anybody should wish to 
ave it, let them, and paint me another. I 


| wish to keep you employed on such subjects 


instead of portraits.” This was the spirit in 
which he always acted. He subsequently 
wrote a note to explain that he did not mean 
to confine Mr. Leslie in the companion pic- 
ture to the story of Don Quixote. “On the 
contrary,” he said, “I have never seen any 
representation of the Don that satisfied me ; 
and I believe that it is impossible to repre- 
sent all the absurdity and ridicule of his 
character, and at the same time the dignity\ 
of his mind and the grandeur of his senti- 
ments, by painting only, without the addi- 
tion of language.” This single observation 
is evidence of the critical discrimination with 
which he read. 

To Lord Egremont, Mr. Leslie appears to 
have owed his introduction to Lord Holland. 
In 1829 he painted his portrait and that of 
his singularly lovely daughter, now Lady 
Lilford. The charge for the two was sixty 
guineas, and Lord Holland sent one hun- 
dred. ‘ The price,” he wrote, “ even in its 
amended shape, bears no proportion what- 
ever to the value I annex to the works; but 
it unfortunately does bear a more correct one 
to the sum that I can with any prudence de- 
vote to such objects.” Such graceful lib- 
erality speaks for itself; and Mr. Leslie adds 
to it the tribute “that he was, without any 
exception, the best-tempered man he had 
ever known.” Lord Brougham has borne 
the very same testimony. ‘In my whole 
experience,” he says, ‘of our race I never 
saw such a temper, nor any thing that at all 
resembled it.” He could hardly have re- 
ceived a greater compliment; for though 
good-temper is often ranked among com- 
monplace qualities, it ought to be classed 
among the highest, both on account of the 
happy effects it produces and the amount of 
moral self-control which it implies. Of the 
talent for repartee which enlivened Lord 
Holland’s conversation, Mr. Leslie gives this 
pleasant specimen :— 


“ When Stuart, the painter, died, an eulogium 
on his character appeared in one of the Ameri- 
can papers, in which it was said that he left the 
brightest prospects in England, and returned to 
his own country, from his admiration of her new 
institutions, and a desire to paint the portrait of 
Washington. On hearing this, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence said, ‘I knew Stuart well, and I believe 
the real cause of his leaving England was his 
having become tired of the inside of some of our 
prisons.’ ‘Well, then,’ said Lord Holland, 
‘after all, it was his love of freedom that took 
him to America.’ ” 


Mr. Leslie states that Lord Holland was 
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fond of repeating the bon mots of his uncle, 
Charles Fox. None of them are recorded 
in the “‘ Recollections ;” but we have instead 
a bon mot, of which Fox was the subject. 
He rarely opened his lips in the presence of 
Dr. Johnson, for fear of provoking one of 
his murderous retorts ; ot on somebody re- 
marking in allusion, we presume, to the in- 
equality of the great debater’s speeches, that 
he was *‘ Aut Cesar, aut nihil,” Johnson re- 

lied, ‘‘ Whenever J have met him he has 

een nihil.” Lady Holland appears as a wit 
in company with her lord. When Moore’s 
“ Lalla Rookh” came out she is reported to 
have said to him: ‘‘ Mr. Moore, I don’t in- 
tend to read your Larry O'Rourke ; I don’t 
like Irish stories.” She had not read it two 
years after it was published, and then she 
assigned as a reason that it was Eastern, 
and in quarto. The last objection, Moore 
told her, had been my removed; and he 
adds the reflection in his diary, “That a 
poet afflicted with a plethora of vanity would 

nd an occasional dose of Lady Holland an 
excellent cure.” 

The author of “ Waverley” obeyed an in- 
vitation to call and see the ‘ May Day” of 
Mr. Leslie in 1820,—an honor which so de- 
lighted the artist that in the exuberance of 
his emotion he could not touch his brush 
again that day. In 1824 he had the satis- 
faction of being selected by My. Ticknor, of 
Boston, to paint a portrait of the novelist 
himself, and he was invited to Abbotsford 
for the purpose. His account of the great 
man in his home agrees with every other 
representation we have of him. In one slight 
incident, however, he appears to less than his 
usual advantage. Mrs. Coutts was on her 
road to pay him a visit, and was expected to 
arrive in time for dinner. She travelled to 
Edinburgh with seven carriages, and though 
she only took on three to Abbotsford, she re- 
quired four horses to each, and was stopped 
because some wayside inn could not furnish 
the round dozen. In the mean while Sir 
Walter kept the assembled company fasting 
from seven till nine, and might have kept 
them much longer if a messenger had not 
brought word that the procession would not 
arrive that night. Several of the guests were 
ladies, and two of them ladies of rank. They 
were not pleased to have been so little con- 
sidered, and it would not diminish their irri- 
tation at the deference with which a single 
person had been treated at the expense of 
the rest when she made her appearance in 
almost royal state, attended, as Mr. Leslie 
says, “by a lady, a doctor, a secretary, and 
I don’t know how many servants.” The 
company resolved to resist her supremacy, 
and to mortify her by their haughtiness. 
Scott privately remonstrated with Lady 
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Compton, who was one of the offended and 
offenders, and she at once exerted herself to 
restore good-humor. She sat down to the 
piano to play while Mrs. Coutts sang; but 
the concession came too late. Mrs. Coutts 
was almost choking with vexation at the 
slights she had already received, and could 
not utter a note. She cut short her visit, 
and when Stuart Newton, who was present, 
met her a year later and reminded her that 
he had made her acquaintance at Abbots- 
ford, she answered, ‘‘ Oh! I remember it was 
when those horrible women were there. Sir 
Walter was very kind and did all in his 
power; but I could not stay in the house 
with them.” Mr. Leslie recounts the broil 
for the purpose of correcting one or two in- 
accuracies in the description of the scene in 
the “ Life of Scott.” Mr. Lockhart supposed 
that Mrs. Coutts had been pom a and 
had stayed out her time, instead of leaving 
prematurely in disgust. Nor does he seem 
to have been aware that the first seeds of 
discontent had been sown by Sir Walter 
himself, when he departed from his ordinary 
sense and tact in putting the patience of his 
guests to a test beyond what susceptible and 
hungry human nature could cheerfully en- 
dure. Boileau, the French poet, said that 
he always made a point of being punctual at 
dinner, for he had observed that the com- 
pany spent the interval of waiting in discuss- 
ing the faults of the delinquent; and it is 
surprising it should not have occurred to the 
sagacious novelist that in sacrificing every- 
body else to Mrs. Coutts he was doing her 
more wrong than honor, and was rendering 
her generally obnoxious. Blameless as she 
was in the business, it was not unnatural 
that the incident, coupled with her preten- 
tious retinue, should have provoked the mis- 
taken retaliation which “ displaced the mirth, 
and broke the good meeting.” 

In relating any thing he had heard, Scott, 
says Mr. Leslie, added touches of his own 
that were always charming. ‘ Why, Sir 
Walter,” once interposed John Clerk, after- 
wards Lord Eldin, “that’s a story of mine 
you’ve been telling; but you have so deco- 
rated it that I scarcely knew it again.” “Do 
you think,” replied Scott, “I’d tell one of 

our stories, or of anybody’s, and not puta 
aeed coat and cocked hat upon it?” The 
laced coats and cocked hats in which he 
dressed his inexhaustible store of anecdotes 
made him a favorite in society long before 
he was known to fame. Speaking of his 
lameness, he said, “‘ When I was of the age 
at which lads like to shine in the eyes of 
girls, I have felt some envy in a ball-room 
of the young fellows who had the use of their 
legs; but I generally found when I was be- 
side the lasses I had the advantage with my 
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tongue.” THis face, as is well known, had a 
heavy look when not animated, and, except 
in the capacious forchead, gave no indication 
of his genius, but there was more benevo- 
lence, Mr. Leslie states, in his countenance 
than is embodied in any portrait which was 
ever made of him. In other particulars 
Chantry’s bust did justice to him, and con- 
veys his most characteristic expression. 
“The gentle turn of the head,” we are told, 
“‘and the lurking humor in the eye and 
about the mouth were Scott’s own.” In his 
walks he frequently pointed out the precise 
effect which would strike a painter; but, 
with an exquisite perception of the beauties 
of nature, he had little or none for the same 
effects when transferred to canvas. ‘To 
him,” says Mr. Leslie “ pictures were inter- 
esting merely as representing some particu- 
lar scene, person, or event, and very moder- 
ate merit in their execution contented him. 
There were things hanging on the walls of 
his dining-room which no eye possessing 
sensibility to what is excellent in art could 
have endured. I am inclined to think that 
in music, also, his enjoyment arose chiefly 
from the associations called up by the air 
or words of a song.” A strong proof of the 
correctness of this opinion is, that he main- 
tained that the bagpipe was a fine instru- 
ment. Little, however, as he estimated 


music by its intrinsic qualities, he had a keen 
relish for Highland melodies and military 


marches. His face was lighted up by the 
inward delight, and his whole body swayed 
slightly in unison with the tune. 

On going one day into the studio of his 
friend Newten, Mr. Leslie found Sidney 
Smith sitting for his portrait, his portly fig- 
ure and convivial countenance looking very 
like the “‘ Abbot Boniface” of the artist who 
was ene him. Several sallics of this 
jovial and witty ecclesiastic are related in 
the “ Recollections,” and, as a whole, give a 
juster idea than any examples which have 

itherto been published of the ordinary na- 
ture of his humor, which consisted less in 
repartee than in a grotesque fancy, pouring 
forth a succession of farcical ideas. 


“Newton told me that at a dinner party at 
Lord Lyndhurst’s, at which he was present, the 
conversation turned on the custom in India of 
widows burning themselves. Smith began to 
defend the practice, asserting that no wife who 
truly loved her husband could wish to survive 
him. ‘But, if Lord Lyndhurst were to die, you 
would be sorry that Lady Lyndhurst should 
burn herself?’ ‘ Lady Lyndhurst,’ he replied, 
‘would, no doubt, as an affectionate wife, con- 
sider it her duty to burn herself, but it would be 
our duty to put her out; and, as the wife of the 
Lord Chancellor, Lady Lyndhurst should not 
be put out like an ordinary widow. It should 
be a state affair. First, a procession of the 
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- judges, and then of the lawyers.’ ‘But where, 
Mr. Smith, are the clergy?’ ‘ All gone to con 
gratulate the new chancellor.’ ” 


Theaversion entertained towards the clergy 
by Mr. John Allen, the factotum of Lord 
Holland, gives the point to the next ex- 
tract :— 


“* At the back of Holland House, a window is 
distinguished from all the rest by an iron grating 
over it. This window communicates with Lady 
Holland’s bedroom, and she had it grated when 
she heard of a gentleman and his wife being 
murdered in their bed by a servant, who en- 
tered their room through a back window. Sid- 
ney Smith gave another account of this window. 
‘ Allen,’ he said, ‘keeps a clergyman in confine- 
ment there, upon bread and water, 

“Mr. Luttrell mentioned an Irish gentleman 
who was much offended at being called a ‘plu- 
ralist,’ and said, ‘if you don’t take care, you 
will find me aduellist.’ Smith took this up, and 
said, ‘I suppose there is scarcely a clergyman 
in Ireland who has not been out. Iam told they 
settle these matters when the afternoon service 
is over. Ihave seen a parson’s challenge: Sir, ° 
mect me on the first Sunday after the Epiph- 
any.’ ” 

This ludicrous piece of extravagance was 
not, perhaps, at the time it was uttered, en- 
tirely fanciful. Lord Byron mentions that 
in the capacity of second he had prevented 
many duels, but that the person whom he 
found the handest to conciliate, and the most 
unwilling to forego the privilege of fighting, 
was a clergyman of the Church of England. 
The specimens which follow are all good. 


“Sidney Smith, after travelling for some 
hours in a stage-coach with one other passenger 
only, a lady, said, as he was about to leave the 
coach, ‘ We have been some time together, and 
I dare say you think me a very odd fellow, and 
would like to know who Lam?’ ‘Indeed, sir, 
Ishould.’ ‘ Well then, madam,’ he said, as the 
coach stopped, and he was getting out, ‘ I must 
inform you that I am the stout gentleman who 
was seen by Mr. Washington Irving’s nervous 
friend.’ 

“Mr. Rogers told me that Smith received in- 
vitations to dine with Whitbread and with some 
peer atthesame time. He accepted Whitbread’s, 
and wrote to the peer that he ‘ was engaged to 
dine with the great fermentator in Chiswell 
Street.’ But, putting his answers into the wrong 
covers, his excuse to the peer went to the brewer, 
and Lady Elizabeth Whitbread replied, ‘The 
great fermentator is much obliged to Mr. Smith 
for giving him the preference.’ He answered, 
‘Ihave received your ladyship’s note, and kill 
myself on the spot.’ 

“Edwin Landseer said to him, ‘ With your 
love of humor, it must be a great self-denial to 
abstain from the theatres.’ ‘The managers,’ he 
replied, ‘ are very polite; they send me free ad- 
missions, which I can’t use; and, in return, I 
send them free admissions to St. Paul’s.’ ” 


George IV. was accustomed to comment 
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upon the dress of Sir Robert Peel, whose 
clothes never fitted him :— 

“ Smith accordingly represented the minister, 
when on a visit at the Brighton Pavilion, as 
being called out of bed in the middle of the 
night to attend his majesty in what the king 
supposed to be his last moments,—his dinner 
having disagreed with him in a very alarming 
manner. Peel was much affected, and the king, 
after a few words, which he could scarcely utter, 
said, ‘Go, my dear Peel,—God bless you! I 
shall never see you again:’ and, as Peel turned 
to leave the room, he added, faintly, ‘ Who made 
that dressing-gown, my dear Pecl ? It sits very 
badly behind. God bless you, my dear fellow! 
Never employ that tailor again.’ ” 


A friend of Mr. Leslie said of Sidney 
Smith that he was “the greatest disperser 
of humbug that ever lived.” This must be 
accepted with the qualification that he treated 
some things as “ humbug” which deserved 
and have received the profoundest homage 
of mankind. Mr. Leslie thought him the 
best preacher of his time, and knew no bet- 
ter sermons than those he published. When 
the worthy and accomplished artist pro- 
nounced this opinion, he must, we think, 
have been a stranger to the works of the 
principal English divines. 

Among the intimates of Leslie was Rogers, 
the poet, who told him that when he first 
grew into repute an officious gentleman, vain 
of knowing everybody, came up to him and 
said, “‘ Lady —— is ye to be introduced 
to theauthor of the ‘ Pleasures of Memory !’” 
* Pray let her live,” he replied, and they 
made their way to his alleged admirer. ‘ Mr. 
Rogers, madam, author of the ‘ Pleasures of 
Memory.’” ‘ Pleasures of what?” said she. 
“T felt for my friend,” added Rogers. The 
poem which procured him his fame will not 
sustain it. Nearly every verse is a direct 
imitation, and sometimes almost a parody, 
of an admired line in the writings of his pred- 
ecessors. He especially copied Goldsmith, 
of whom he is only a faint and vapid echo. 
What little beauty his pieces display was the 
result of a degree of labor which would have 
enabled him to produce immortal passages 
if he had possessed any genuine native power. 
His chief talent was his taste. Though he 
could not originate, he had a refined ap- 
preciation of all that was admirable in the 
works of others. ‘‘ He was the only man,” 
says Mr. Leslie, “I have ever known who 
felt the beauties of art like an artist. He 
employed and always upheld Flaxman, Stot- 
hard, and Turner, when they were little ap- 
preciated by their countrymen. The proof 
of his superior judgment is to be found in 
the fact that there was nothing in his house 
which was not valuable. In most other col- 


something that betrayed a want of taste—an 
indifferent picture, a copy passing for an 
original, or something vulgar in the way of 
ornament.” He was vain of his discrimina- 
tion, and liked to detect merits which had 
escaped everybody else. In the exercise of 
this propensity he was occasionally betrayed 
into commending what he did not really ad- 
mire. ‘ There are my old friends Sir George 
and Lady Beaumont,” said Wordsworth, 


‘But not a bit like,” interposed Rogers. 
“You look at them because they are a fine 
lady and gentleman, but you don’t notice 
those sweet cottage children. Who painted 
that charming picture?” Constable,” re- 
plied Leslie, to the confusion of Rogers, who, 
strange to tell, was no admirer of Constable’s 
productions. He had the same foible with 
respect to literature. ‘I have known him,” 
says Mr. Leslie, “when Lord Holland was 
quoting with praise something affecting in 
prose or poetry, take up a newspaper and 
read one of those anonymous appeals that 
daily appear among the advertisements— 
‘Tf J. C. will return to the home which is 
made desolate by her absence, all will be for- 
gotten.’ ‘There,’ he would exclaim, ‘ is real 
pathos.’” This intensity of egotism, and’ 
the desire to render every beauty subservient 
to his own credit, made him a far less inter- 
esting showman than if he had given himself 
up to the honest enjoyment of excellence. 
‘Those who are disposed,” says Mr. Les- 
lie, “‘to think the worst of Mr. Rogers, as- 
sert that by the severity of his remarks he 
delighted in giving pain. I know that by the 
kindliness of his remarks, and still more by 
the kindliness of his acts, he delighted in 
giving pleasure.” The second sentence, we 
presume, is designed to qualify and not to 
contradict the first; for though a sensitive 
man himself, he was not only careless of 
wounding the feelings of others, but evi- 
dently studied to be satirical, The symp- 
toms of this prevailing humor are eyen ap- 
arent in Mr. Leslie’s kindly narrative, which 
is intended to represent the favorable side 
of his character. A queer looking old lady, 
as broad as she was high, and aheurdly 
dressed, accosted him at a party. “ How 
do you do, Mr. Rogers? It is very long 
since I have seen you, and I don’t think now 
you know wholIam.” ‘ Could I ever forget 
you ?” he replied, with a peculiar emphasis. 
The good lady could not be supposed to be 
conscious of the grotesqueness of her own 
appearance. She missed the sneer, mistook 
it for a compliment, and’ squeezed his hand 
with delight. On another occasion, Mr. 
Leslie heard him express his surprise that 





lections, however fine, I have always seen 


the most religious people were often loudest 


pointing to their portraits, at Leslie’s house.” 
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in their abuse of the weather. “ They for- 

et,” he said, ‘“‘who sends it. And when it 
is fine, if you remark how pleasant it is, they 
answer, ‘ Yes; but we shall pay for it.’” It 
is plain that the object of Rogers was less to 
justify the weather than to run down relig- 
ious people, or he would not have imputed 
language to them as a peculiarity, which isa 
common mode of talking among all classes. 
Nor can we forbear to add that the religious 

eople with whom Mr. Rogers was in the 
abet of associating must have been bad 
specimens of their order. The reflections 


we have been accustomed to hear from the | 


more pious part of the world have been in 
the spirit of the reply which Archbishop 


Leighton gave to his sister when she observed | 


“that the season was extremely severe: ” 
“ But thou, O God, hast made both winter 
and summer.” The friends of Rogers did 
not place implicit faith in the sincerity of his 
own effusions of sentiment. He pointed out 
to Mr. Leslie a village in the neighborhood 
of Brighton that looked all peace and beauty 
in the tranquil sunset. ‘ Do you see,” he 
said, ‘‘ those three large tombstones close to 
the tower of the church? My father, my 
mother, and my grandfather, are buried 


there.” “Really?” “No,” said he—for | 


he had been making these sacred associa- 
tions the theme for a jesting remark—* but 
I should like to be buried there.” Mr. Les- 
lie repeated the circumstance to another man 
of letters, who exclaimed, “ What a lying 
old rascal !” 


Rogers was a frequent guest at Petworth, 
and according to Mr. Leslie “ the beaux had 
little chance of engaging the attention of the 


belles when he was in the room.” This was 
not always the case elsewhere. In his old 
age he was annoyed at a party because a 
couple of lovely young girls were the prin- 
cipal objects of admiration. As they went 
away he endeavored to console himself for 
having been reduced to play a very second- 
ary part by saying to Wordsworth—* There 
they go; in a few years they will have lost 
the beauty which is their only attraction, 
while we are nearly as good as ever we 
were.” ‘As good as ever we were!” ex- 
claimed Wordsworth: “ speak for yourself, 
Bard of Memory!” Sidney Smith, who was 
standing by, was delighted at the rebuke, 
and broke into one of his loud and hearty 
laughs. An acquiescent audience was nec- 
essary to Rogers, whose tranquil talent did 
not fit him to take the lead among animated 
and energetic minds. He had a budget of 
good stories, which he told with uncommon 
neatness and brevity. Mr. Leslie has pre- 
served a few of them. 
man kept a fire-escape—a kind of sack in 
which he could lower himself from his win- 


“A nervous gentle- 
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dow. Being suddenly awakened, one night, 
| the sound, as he thought, of the wheels 
of a fire-engine, followed by a tremendous 
knocking at the door, he descended in his 
sack in great haste, and reached the street 
just in time to hand his wife, who had been 
at the opera, out of her carriage.” Such 
anecdotes, though utterly incredible, amuse 
like the incidents in a farce. The next tale 
_ bears equally the stamp of fiction. The body 
of a malefactor who was hanged in chains 
disappeared inthe night. Nearly a fortnight 
afterwards it was again dangling in the air, 
and looked as if fresh from the hands of the 
executioner. The man on the first occasion 
was not quite dead. A farmer and his son 
passing by heard him groan, took him home 
and nursed him. When he recovered they . 
were awoke by a noise, and found their guest 
at his old trade—packing up every article of 
value in the house. They agreed that he 
would be better returned to the place from 
whence he came, and restrangling him they 
put him back into his iron case on the gib- 
bet. A trait of Mr. Rogers’ friend Maltby, 
| the librarian of the London Institution, has 
_ the advantage of being true as well as enter- 
/taining. He was extremely absent, and on 
the poet mentioning that he had met a lady 
who, after hearing him talk, inquired “ Isn’t 
your name Rogers?” Maltby rejoined with 
the air of a person interested in the re- 
sult, * And was it?” Many of the stories 
of the Bard of Memory related to children. 
The prettiest, says Mr. Leslie, was of a little 
girl who was asked ‘“‘ Why does everybody 
Jove yousomuch?” “TI think it is,” she re- 
plied, “‘ because I love everybody so much.” 
The final sentence of the ‘ Recollections ” 
records an observation of Rogers: ‘‘ Those 
who go to heaven will be very much sur- 
prised at the people they find there, and very 
much surprised at those they do not find 
there.” This is clearly a mutilated version 
of a much older saying: ‘There are three 
things that will astonish a Christian in heaven 
—he will be astonished to miss some whom 
he had expected to find there, he will be as- 
tonished to see others whom he had not ex- 
pected to find there, and his greatest aston- 
ishment of all will be to find himself there.” 
A dinner with the sister of the poet brought 
Mr. Leslie in contact with the Countess of 
Cork, whose vivacity in her early days had- 
charmed Dr. Johnson. It was in 1834 that 
the artist met her. She was then, he says, 
“old, infirm, and diminutive; dressed all in 
white, with a white bonnet, which she wore 
at table. No doubt she had been pretty in 
her youth, and notwithstanding her great 
age she was very animated. She was at- 
tended by a boy page in a fantastical green 
livery, with a cap and a high plume of black 
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feathers.” She had been an inveterate lion- 
hunter from her girlhood, and when her ju- 
venile time was past was glad to put up with 
comparatively ignoble prey. An American 
negro, who had kept a little school in Bos- 
ton, and who afterwards made a good deal 
of money at Hayti, came to England some- 
where about 1817. His Christian name 
Prince was mistaken for his title, and he 
was believed to be a true specimen, freshly 
imported, of African royalty. He was the 
great man of the season, and the Countess 
of Cork “ could not have a party without his 
Highness Prince Saunders.’? Once the count- 
ess and his highness having both of them as- 
semblics on the same evening, she sent her 
carriage for him, and he was carried away 
. in triumph from his own guests. Ata con- 
versazione, at the house of Sir Joseph Banks, 
where there was a crowd of distinguished 
men, the general object of homage was the 
Boston negro schoolmaster, whose meagre 
talents were upon a par with his plebeian ed- 
ucation. “I got near,” says Mr. Leslie, “to 
hear what passed in his circle, and a gentle- 
man with a star and ribbon, said to him, 
“ What surprises me is that you speak Eng- 
lish so well.” Saunders, who had never 


spoken any other language in his life, bowed 
and smiled acceptance of the compliment.” 
He called one morning in London upon an 


American lady, who had last seen him in his 
native city, and had sent him into her kitchen 
to have something to eat. He now found 
her at breakfast. ‘‘ With extreme conde- 
scension, as she thought, she offered him a 
cup of tea. ‘No thank you, ma’am,’ he said, 
‘I am going to breakfast at Carlton House.’” 

Mr. Leslie saw much of Bannister the 
actor after he retired from his profession. 
‘When I first attracted notice on the stage,” 
said the benevolent old man to him, “I was 
told of such and such people who were m 
enemies ; but I never would listen to suc 
reports, for I was determined to go through 
life without enemies.” Another piece of 
practical wisdom was related by him to Con- 
stable. ‘They say it is my wife who has 
taken care of my money and made me com- 
fortable in my old age ; and so she has: but 
I think I deserve a little of the credit, for I 
let her do it.” Yet, though he allowed her 
to check his extravagance, he did not allow 
her to curb his generosity. He did good by 
stealth, and having cancelled a bond for a 
sum of moncy he had lent a friend, added 
“Don’t tell my wife.” He had a taste for 
art. He said he breathed the open air in 
Constable’s delicious pictures, and begged 
to have one in which “he could feel the 
wind blowing on his face.” When he called 
to give the commission a chimney sweeper 
was at the painter’s door. ‘ What?” said 
he, “ Brother brush! ” 
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Bannister mentioned some interesting 
traits of Garrick’s acting. He said that “ it 
seemed invidious to speak of it in compar- 
ison with that of others, it was in general so 
superior. Kean had flashes of power equal 
to him, but could not sustain a character 
throughout as Garrick did.” This coincides 
with the verdict of Sir George Beaumont: 
‘“‘He is before me at this instant; I see his 
quick eye, and hear the electric tones of his 
piercing and rapid utterance. Other actors 
are men of slow proceedings, but he was 
like the lightning. It is quite impossible to 
form an idea of the sensations he conveyed, 
whether he chilled you with horror, or con- 
vulsed you with laughter ; other actors may 
be compared to Otway or Rowe, but Gar- 
rick alone was Shakspeare.” It appears 
from the valuable memoranda of Malone, 
which have lately been published by Sir 
James Prior, that the slowness of which Si 
George Beaumont speaks was the traditiona 
elocution of the stage. A stately pronunci- 
ation interrupted by long pauses was the 
standard meta: Great powers might be 
exhibited in this conventional kind of de- 
livery, but nothing out of nature could com- 
pete with the same powers when exhibited 
according to nature. Lord Cobham, who 
had seen the famous Betterton, declared that 
Garrick was infinitely superior, and that no 
one before him had attempted the lively, 
rapid, truthful display of passion. Quin, 
trained in Betterton’s school, and with every 
prejudice in favor of it, had yet the candor 
to say to George Selwyn, ‘‘ He would not do 
now.” Garrick as a player has thus a double 
claim to fame. He was the originator of the 
most perfect style of acting, and he was 
himself the finest master in this style that 
ever appeared. If a competitor prevailed 
for a while from the rage for novelty,—just 
as Opie at one time, and Romney at another, 
drew sitters from Reynolds,—no one could 
long sustain the contest with him. “He in- 
structed Barry in Romeo,” said Bannister, 
‘and afterwards, when Barry played it in 
rivalry with him, he was obliged to alter his 
own manner. A lady, who had performed 
Juliet with them both, said she thought she 
must have jumped out of the balcony to 
Barry, and that she thought Garrick would 
have jumped into the balcony to her.” This 
admirable distinction marks the superiority 
of Garrick in representing the lover’s ardor, 
and bears out the assertion of Bannister 
that the pupil was eclipsed in spite of the 
disadvantage to which his teacher was put 
by having to compete in a newly assumed 
style with his own lessons. There was the 
same struggle for supremacy in “ Lear,” and 
the contest was continued for fifty nights. It 
was decided by some verses in which the 
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respective capabilities of the rivals were 
justly summed up in the line,— 
“To Barry we give loud applause, to Garrick 
only tears.” 
His playing in the scene with Cordelia and 
the Physician was considered by Bannister 
to be the most pathetic ever witnessed upon 
the stage. His very stick, he said, acted. 
Sir George Beaumont was present one night 
when the wig of the mimic Lear fell from 
his head, but so completely were the audi- 
ence absorbed by the emotions created in 
them by the matchless performance that an 
accident passed unnoticed, which under or- 
dinary circumstances would have convulsed 
the house with laughter. One touch of his 
genius is apparent in the mere description 
of his manner of delivering the passage in 
which Lear curses his daughter, and wishes, 
if she proves prolific, that her infant may 
grow up ungrateful,— 
“That she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.” 


The expression that “she may feel” he 
repeated twice, and laying the strongest em- 
phasis upon feel he first raised his voice in 
pronouncing the word to the highest key 
and the second time he sunk it to the deep- 
est base. ‘‘ Let this,” adds Mr. Leslie, ‘‘ be 


tried, and the effect will be at once perceived.” 


In taking leave of the portion of the “ Rec- 
ollections” which treat of the theatre, we 
must not omit the pleasantry of Lady Spen- 
cer when it was the fashion for the nobility 
to marry actresses: “If my daughters don’t 
go off this season, I shall bring them out on 
the stage.” 

In 1833 Mr. Leslie emigrated to America, 
seduced by the tempting description of an 
appointment which was offered him as 
“Teacher of Drawing in the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point on the Hudson River.” 
The reality had scarcely more resemblance 
to the representation than the tumble-down 
house and neglected grounds of some long- 
deserted seat to the picturesque ruin and 
wild romantic scenery of Mr. Robins’ adver- 
tisements. There was one characteristic re- 
publican regulation which must alone have 
driven any gentleman from the post. The 
teachcr was bound every Saturday to send 
in an account of the conduct of the cadets. 
Those who were censured for misbehavior 
appealed against the’ decision, and every 
Monday the master had to reply to these 
charges of injustice. He was suddenly con- 
verted from a judge into a criminal, and had 
to endure the perpetual ignominy of being 
put upon his trial by all the rebellious pu- 
pils of whom he had ventured to tell the 
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always acquitted the arrangement was use- 
less; if he was found guilty his authority 
and self-respect were destroyed; and in any 
case he had to pass his days in perplexity, 
humiliation, and broils. In addition to this 
grievance the office proved toilsome, the lo- 
ceality unhealthy, the accommodation insuffi- 
cient. He longed, too, for the society of his 
brother artists, and he was happy again to 
set sail for England in April, 1834. 

The life of Mr. Leslie, after his return, 
glided on tranquilly in the exercise of his 
delightful art, and the first event to arrest 
our attention is an incident which he wit- 
nessed in July 1836, and which is alike re- 
markable for the self-possession shown by 
the heroine of the story, and the gallantry 
displayed by her deliverer. The circum- 
stances were recorded by Mr. Leslie in his 
journal at the time, and a more simple, vivid, 
thrilling narrative was hardly ever penned. 


“In the evening I took little Harriet and 
Caroline, with Rebecca and William Clark, to 
the gardens of the Eyre Arms Hotel, where 
there was an exhibition of fireworks, ete. A wo- 
man was to ascend a rope across the gardens, 
three hundred feet in length, and sixty fect from 
the ground atits greatest height. She proceeded 
slowly, in consequence, as I afterwards Iearned, 
of the rope not being sufficiently tight ; and when 
she was within a short distance of the end sho 
stopped, being unable either to advance or to go 
back. The ascent had become so steep from the 
slackness of the rope, that she could not proceed 
astep higher, neither could she stoop to take 
hold of it without throwing away the balance- 
pole, and had she done that she must have fallen. 
For some minutes she continued stationary, her 
husband calling to her from below to go back. 
I was too far off to hear her reply ; but it was 
evident she could not venture to turn round. 
Her situation every instant became more peril- 
ous ; and I was about to Jeave the garden, fear- 
ing she would lose her presence of mind, and 
dreading to see her fall, and that my little girls 
should witness so horrid asight. I should men- 
tion, that, as it was quite dark, she was only 
made visible by fireworks exploding around and 
below her. The top of a ladder now rose from 
the midst of a crowd; but when perpendicular 
it was not long enough to reach her feet ; and 
there was another dreadful minute or two of sus- 
pense, with cries and screams from the crowd. 
A table was then brought from the inn, and the 
ladder placed on it, and kept in a perpendicular 
position by two men at the foot, while another 
ascended. There were loud cries of ‘Don’t Jet 
the ladder touch the rope!’ as he went up. 
The top of it rose but a foot above the rope; and 
he could use but one arm in saving her, as with 
the other he had to keep hold of the ladder. It 
seemed, therefore, scarcely possible that he could 
help her. After a few moments’ consultation, 
he called to the crowd to stand from below ; and 


i She threw the balance-pole, and in the same in- 


truth in his compulsory report. If he was | stant stooped towards the ladder, and, falling 
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across the rope, remained suspended, with one 
leg over it, and her arms holding to the ladder. 
It was with some difficulty that her preserver 
managed to remove her to the ladder; but as 
soon as he did she descended rapidly, amidst the 
cheering of the crowd; while the gallant fellow 
who had saved her seemed in some danger him- 
self, for he remained for a short time suspended 
by his hands to the rope, with only one foot on 
the step of the ladder. But he soon righted 
himself, and reached the ground. I asked her 
preserver if he was related to her; he said ‘ No,’ 
and that he was only a servant. He was a fine- 
looking young man, and I was told had been a 
‘sailor. Having half sovereign in my pocket, 
I put it into his hand.” 
From this noble act of the preserver of 
the poor rope-dancer we pass to a very dif- 
, ferent scene—the coronation of the queen. 
In order to witness the ceremony it was nec- 
essary to be at the Abbey about four in the 
morning, and to remain there till four in the 
afternoon. Imposing as was the spectacle, 
Mr. Leslie came to the conclusion that it was 
not worth the fatigue. The day was produc- 
tive of future results. He was commissioned 


by the queen to paint a picture of her in the 
act of receiving the sacrament. He wrote 
to the Duke of Wellington to state that he 
was commanded to introduce his portrait. 
The duke called upon the artist, and his first 
words were, ‘* You live a great way from my 


house ; five miles I should say.” Mr. Leslie 
replied that he did not think it was more 
thanthree. ‘ Oh,” rejoined the duke, “ you 
are mistaken; it’s five miles!” The artist 
offered to save him the journey by taking 
the picture to Aspley House. A morning 
was fixed for the purpose, and the duke 
greeted him with “ Well, don’t you find it 
five miles?” Mr. Leslie again told him that 
it was only three, and again the duke re- 
peated, ‘‘ You are mistaken; it’s five.” The 
artist spoke by the card, the duke by guess, 
but the positiveness was characteristic. He 
made a still more venturous assertion, when 
Mr. Leslie showed him his figure sketched 
in: ‘¢ You have made my head too large, and 
this is what all the painters have done to 
whom I sat. Painters are not aware how 
very small a part of the human form the head 
is. Titian was the only painter who under- 
stodd this, and by making his heads small 
he did wonders.” It would, indeed, have 
been strange if Titian had been the only 
painter who knew the size of the human 
head, or if the wonders he did had been due 
to his not exaggerating it. Reynolds was 
rather prone to represent it less than it is in 
nature. He often employed a person by the 
name of Toms, who was skilful in his way, 
to put in draperies for him, and he once 
complained that the dress did not accord 
with the head. “That,” argued Toms, “is 
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because your heads are on a diminished 
scale.” Sir Joshua, from being deaf, mis- 
took his meaning, and exclaimed with hor- 
ror, ‘‘ What! do you say that I paint in a 
little manner ? did you say mine was a little 
manner?” ‘ No,” explained Toms, “ but I 
say that your heads are less than the life.” 
These heads hung in half the houses that the 
duke visited, and there are none that he 
must have looked at more frequently and 
earnestly, both from the extraordinary beauty 
of the works and the interest to an English- 
man of most of the persons they represent. 
With examples daily before his eyes to show 
that the proportions of nature had not at 
least been exceeded, it is impossible to con- 
jecture how he had arrived at his sweeping 
conclusion, and could lay it down to an art- 
ist as an indisputable fact. 

Lord Melbourne was another of the per- 
sonages introduced into the coronation pic- 
ture, and the portrait which Mr. Leslie 
painted with his brush could not outvie in 
truth and individuality the portrait which he 
has delineated with his pen in the “ Recol- 
lections.” 


“His head was atruly noble one. I think, 
indeed, he was the finest specimen of manly 
beauty in the meridian of life Lever saw. Not 
only were his features eminently handsome, but 
his expression was in the highest degree intel- 
lectual. His laugh was frequent, and the most 
joyous possible, and his voice so deep and musi- 
cal, that to hear him utter the most ordinary 
things was a pleasure. But his frankness, his 
freedom from affectation, and his peculiar humor, 
rendered almost every thing he said, though it 
seemed perfectly natural, yet quite original. He 
asked me how it was that Raphael was employed 
by the pope to paint the walls of the Vatican. 
I said, ‘ Because of his great excellence.’ ‘ But 
was not his uncle, Bramante, architect to the 
pope?’ LI replied, ‘I believe Bramante was his 
uncle.’ ‘Then it was a job, you may be sure,’ 
he said, with his hearty laugh. I met him at 
Holland House a day or two after he ceased to 
be prime minister. He was as joyons as ever, 
and only took part in the conversation respecting 
the changes in the royal household (which were 
not then completed) to make everybody laugh, 
‘I hear,’ said a lady, ‘that , naming a 
duke of not the most correct habits, ‘is quite 
scurrilous at not getting an appointment.’ ‘ No,’ 
said Lady Holland, ‘he can’t be scurrilous.’ 
‘Well, then, he is very angry.’ ‘It serves him 
right,’ said Lord Melbourne, ‘ for being a Tory. 
None of these immoral men ought to be Tories. 
If he had to come to me I would not have re 
fused him.’ 

“We abused women to Lady Holland, and 
called them ‘devils to each other.’ ‘But,’ said 
Lady Holland, ‘what nurses they are! What 
would you do without women in your illnesses 2’ 
‘I would rather have men about me when I am 
ill; I think it requires very strong health to put 
up with women.’ ‘Oh!’ said the lady, tapping 
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him with her fan, ‘you have lived among such a 
rantipole set.’ With all his abilities, his good 
sense, and his scholarship, he did not value art, 
and seemed to have a bad opinion of mankind. 
Perhaps what Lady Holland said to him, when 
he expressed his opinion of women, may account 
for his small belicf in human goodness. He had 
lived among a bad set.” 


The circumstance that he had been pre- 
mier had as much, we believe, to do with 
Lord Melbourne’s estimate of mankind as 
the set in which he lived. He had witnessed 
hour by hour the fawning, effrontery, greed- 
iness, intrigue, duplicity, and hypocrisy which 
congregate round the possessors of power 
and the dispensers of patronage, and he fell 
into the same mistake that a physician would 
commit if he were to suppose that there were 
no healthy people in the world, because he 
was only consulted by the sick. A nature 
intrinsically kind counteracted the false con- 
clusions he drew from his melancholy ex- 
perience, and he never in practice became a 
misanthrope. In politics, as he confessed, 


he was sometimes forced by the pressure of 
his party into measures which he did not ap- 
prove, and he has been heard to lament that 
the current of events had separated him from 
the duke, for whose wisdom in civil affairs 
he retained to the last the profoundest ad- 
He called him the watch-dog of 


miration. 
the state, and said that while he lived the 
house would be safe. In the ordinary busi- 
ness of life, where his own sense had un- 
divided sway, nobody exhibited more sagac- 
ity than Lord Melbourne. His reply when 
he was asked to pension the sons of Tom 
Moore is a slight but characteristic example 
of his habitual quickness and clearness of 
perception: “ Making a small provision for 
young men is hardly justifiable; and is of 
all things the most prejudicial to themselves. 
They think what they have much larger than 
it really is, and make no exertion. The 
young should never hear any language but 
this: You have your own way to make, and 
it depends upon your own exertions whether 
you starve or not.” 

Mr. Leslie was employed by the queen in 
1841 to paint a picture of the christening of 
the princess royal. The child was three 
months old at the time, and he had never 
seen a finer infant. The public, who had 
not seen her at all, were of a different opin- 
ion. 

“Tt was said everywhere that the princess was 
born blind, and by many it was even believed 
that she was born without feet. The sketch was 
shown at a party at Mr. Moon’s the evening after 
I made it, and the ladies all said ‘ What I pity 
s0 fine a child should be entirely blind!’ It was 
in vain I told them that her eyes were beautifully 
clear and bright, and that she took notice of 
every thing about her. I was told that, though 
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her eyes looked bright and though she might 
appear to turn them to every object, it was cer- 
tain she was blind. I remembered that it had 
been said, two years before, that the queen her. 
self could scarcely walk, although I knew, from 
good authority, that she had danced out a pair 
of shoes at one of her own balls, and when the 
company thought she had retired for the even- 
ing, she re-appeared with a new pair. It is by 
the ready credence given to such tales, that peo- 
ple balance the account between their own lot 
and the splendor of high station. When the 
marriage between the queen and Prince Albert 
took place, bets were laid in the club-houses that 
in six months they would be living separately.’’ 


Dr. Johnson was accustomed to say that 
any eminent man might know the enormous 
amount of misrepresentation in the world by 
the quantity of lies which were told of him- 
self. The curious thing is, that, though peo- 
ple on most subjects become wiser by experi- 
ence, they are never rendered less credulous 
by the Siaslentens of scandalous reports. 
Like London fogs, as fast as one invention 
is dispersed another rises. 

Of the remaining eminent characters who 
have found a place in Mr. Leslie’s charming 
gallery of portraits we can now say nothing, 
nor have we space to enter upon the skilful 
history of his pictures and artist life which 
Mr. Tom Taylor has drawn up; but we can- 
not forbear to give in an abridged form the 
general summary of his qualities as a painter, 
which are described by the editor with his 
usual force and distinctness. 


“‘ How keenly and genuinely he loved books 
is evident from his choice of subjects from first 
to last. When we recall his pictures, it is in 
connection with Shakspeare, Cervantes, and Le 
Sage, Molitre, Addison, Sterne, Fielding, and 
Smollett. ‘These were the. works his father 
loved: and on such strong and nutritious liter- 
ary food young Leslie was reared. As an il- 
lustrator and pictorial embodier of other men’s 
conceptions, he ranks among the first—if not as 
the very first—of English painters. So entirely 
true and subtle is his rendering of character and 
expression, so fine his appreciation of his au- 
thor’s sentiment, so thorough his relish for the 
subject in hand, that his pictures seem to me 
quite to escape the charge so justly brought 
against the pictures taken from books, that they 
weaken instead of strengthen our conception and 
enjoyment of the scene represented. In his 
choice of subjects from his favorite authors I 
fancy one may trace the same hearty and inti- 
mate appreciation. He does not pick out his in- 
cidents only or mainly because they admit of 
picturesque costume, effective grouping, or stir- 
ring and varied action, but because they reflect 
the inner and more subtle sentiment of the play, 
or novel, or poem which furnishesthem. It has 
always seemed to me that our liking and appre- 


‘ciation of the duchess in “ Don Quixote” must 


be permanently heightened after we have learned 
to enjoy her high-bred humor and courteous 
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grace from Leslie’s spe of her, after we have 
caught that radiant but restrained half-smile, so 
exquisitely contrasted with the broad and bois- 
terous merriment of the attendants—the mulatto 
girl, above all—and the bilious contempt on the 
starched vinegar face of the duenna. 

“In selecting the most salient merits of this 
painter, 1am only echoing the general verdict 
when I pitch first upon his power of rendering 
character, under the guidance of that chastening 
good taste which can treat even coarse subjects 
without vulgarity, and make even odious inci- 
dents tolerable by redeeming glimpses of hu- 
manity and good-feeling. In his ‘Reading of 
the Will,’ from ‘ Roderick Random’ (1846), I 
would note, in illustration of the latter charac- 
teristic, the real grief of the little girl at the 
window—the one personage in that assemblage 
of sharking fortune-hunters who is thinking of 
the dead with regret. She is unnoticed by the 
rest of the characters, and might easily escape 
observation, so unobtrusively is she introduced. 
But, once seen, she leavens the whole scene with 
that salt of human kindness which without her 
would be wanting, even in presence of the bluff 
honesty of Lieutenant Bowling and the innocent 
unconcern of little Roderick. There are few of 
the painter’s pictures in which he does not con- 
trive to introduce some such touch to make us 
love him and feel kindly towards our kind. 

“ Another charm in Leslie’s work is the in- 
born and genuine—if often homely—beauty and 
grace of his women. Speaking from my own 
fecling, I should find it difficult to parallel, for 
this quality, his Perdita in the Sheepshanks’ 
picture, or his Beatrice in the Collection of Mrs. 
Gibbons. But all his women, even the hum- 
blest, have as much beauty as is compatible 
with their class, character, and occupation. 
This beauty never degenerates into the mere- 
tricious or the tawdry. It is eminently the real 
and work-day charm of human flesh and blood ; 
whether it be refined and high-bred, as in the 
Duchess in ‘ Don Quixote,’ or the ladies of ‘ The 
Rape of the Lock ;’ or simple and naive, as in 
the Perdita; or rustic and blowsy, as in the 
Mopsa and Dorcas; or ripe, melting, and pro- 
vocative, as in the Widow Wadman. Closely 
akin to this sentiment of genuine womanly love- 
liness is Leslie’s intense feeling for the domes- 
ticities. No mother, I should think, can see that 
little picture of his in which a lovely young wo- 
man nestles her face in the chubby neck of the 
crowing baby on her knee, without a thrill of 
maternal love at her heart. But whatever he 
has done in this way is free from all mawkish- 
ness ; there is no trading in the ‘ deep domestic,’ 
as a good salable article for the market. In 
this, as in all he did, good taste has chastened 
and checked Leslie’s pencil. 

“How genuine all these qualities were in 
Leslie is best shown by his life and by his char- 
acter, as indicated in his conversation and his 
writing. How could he be other than truthful, 
lovely, charitable, and tasteful in his pictures, 
who, in his home, as in society, in his teaching 
as in his conduct, was habitually sincere, affec- 
tionate, equable, thoughtful of others, tolerant, 
loving to dwell rather on the good than on the 





bad about him? It would be well if there were 
more lives that should show so exact a parallel 
of good attributes in the workman and his 
works. 

“Tam very imperfectly qualified to pronounce 
on the technical merits and demerits of Leslie as 
apainter. I venture what I say on this point, 
subject to the correction of better-informed 
judges. It seems to me clear that he had not 
by nature the gift of color, and never quite made 
up for this want by self-culture. The color of 
his earlier works is mellower and richer than 
that of his later ones. Failing sight may have 
had something to do with this; but it may also 
be partly duc to a natural relaxation of effort 
after alien perfections in one who has succeeded 
in winning public favor by the qualities which 
are natural to him. From about 1819 to 1838, 
judging from the pictures I have had opportu- 
nities of examining, Leslie seems to me to havo 
been at his best as a colorist. His pictures paint- 
ed after 1838 exhibit an increasing tendency to 
opacity and chalkiness, though he ever and anon 
escapes from these besetting sins ; and, as in his 
Beatrice (1850), paints a head as perfect in the 
softness of its texture and the pearliness of its 
tone as the most exacting critic could require. 

“ But making every allowance for such occa- 
sional felicities, I fear it must be admitted that 
Leslie was not a great colorist ; whether one 
considers the quality of his tints, in themselves, 
or the choice and arrangement of them in com- 
bination. This was not for want of honest effort, 
for no man ever labored more strenuously, by 
observation and practice, to reproduce the true 
effects of light, or knew better what these ought 
to be, or more enjoyed them in‘the works of 
other masters. 

“And if Leslie’s pictures lack the peculiar 
charm of color, so they are not marked by any 
special dexterity of manipulation. There is 
none of what Hazlitt called ‘ the sword-play ’ of 
the pencil about them. But against these tech- 
nical defects we must, I think, set off a rare feel- 
ing for all of atmospheric effect that is indepen- 
dent of color: Leslic’s pictures are full of air ; 
we can breathe in them, and walk about among 
his groups, and retire into his distances. 

“Of composition he seems to me a master, 
quite as happy in the disposition of his person- 
ages, and in their combination with the still life 
of his scene, as in the rendering of character by 
face and action. As a draughtsman, too, his 
merit seems to me of avery high order. Very 
few painters have made so good ause of the 
model—getting reality and life from the living 
sitter, without any sacrifice of the ideal intention 
of the painter. His pictures are quite free from 
all suggestion of the masquerade warehouse or 
the old furniture shop. Heis a thorough master 
of perceptive, and has seldom been exceeded in 
the taste with which he selects his accessories, 
and the well-considered degree of finish with 
which he paints them. In this, as in his con- 
ceptions of incident and character, guiding good 
taste is everywhere apparent. 

“His choice of materials and his modes of 
work, I learn from high professional authority, 
were of the honestest. There is no fear of Les- 
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lie’s pictures falling into ruin from the resort to 
ill-considered or reckless means of immediate ef- 
fect. His method of painting was eminently 
solid, simple, and straightforward. 

“T sincerely believe that, when the pictorial 
art of our time comes to be classed with that 
which preceded and that which will follow it, 
Leslie’s name will stand honored, for the pre- 
yailing presence in his works of good taste, truth, 
character, humor, grace, and kindliness, and for 
the entire absence of that vulgarity, bravado, 
self-secking, trick, and excess, which are by no 
means inseparable from great attainments in 
painting, and which the conditions of modern 
art are but too apt to engender and foster.” 


In every word of this discriminating char- 
acter we heartily concur. The painter and 
the man were truly of a piece, insomuch that 
those who were attracted to him by their ad- 
miration of his art were sure to contract an 
equal admiration of himself. He did not 


win favor by seeking it, for he never ap- 
peared to speak a word or perform an action 
for a selfish or personal end. He prevailed 
by the genuine force of his upright and be- 
nignant nature, of his refined and unaffected 
manners, his polished and intelligent con- 
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versation. He had a keen appreciation of 
excellence of every kind. is delightful 
“‘ Handbook for Painters” shows how catholio 
were his tastes in his own calling, and how 
far removed he was from the presumptuous 
narrowness of critics like Mr. Ruskin, who 
can only see a few of the beauties of art, and 
who deny the merits which their own de 
ficiencies of mind and eye do not permit 
them to understand. To any thing like 
envy Mr. Leslie was a total stranger. His 
high enjoyment of the pictures of his con- 
temporaries rather led him to over-praise 
than underrate them. It was the same with 
respect to persons. He valued them for 
what was good in them instead of disliking 
them for what was bad—was very kind to 
their virtues, and more than a little blind to 
their defects. It is as a painter that he will 
live, but it will add to the enjoyment with 
which generations to come will gaze at his 
charming works to know that they are a true 
reflection of the man, and that the amiabil- 
ity, tenderness, grace, simplicity, and mind 
which look out from his canvas were the 
habitual characteristics of Charles Robert 
Leslie. 





ScaNDAL AGAINST QUEEN ELIzABETH.— 
With reference to this subject the following ex- 
tract from an article in Household Words, vol. 
xvi. 83, may be interesting :-— 

“An entry in a manuscript,* at the Free 
School of Shrewsbury, tells of a certain son of 
the Earl of Leicester and Queen Elizabeth. . . . 
This manuscript which is well preserved and 
partially illuminated, once belonged to a Roman 
Catholic vicar of Shrewsbury, who in 1555 was 
appointed to the vicarage by Queen Mary. He 
afterwards conformed to the Established Church, 
and held the living for sixty years. This vicar, 
called Sir John Dychar, might not have been 
friendly to the Protestant Queen: the singular 
entry in his hand in the margin of the book may 
have been a piece of malice. It is, however, re- 
markable that an attempt has been made to 
efface the entry, but unsuccessfully, the first ink 
being the blackest, and refusing to be empowered 
by that which substituted other words, in hopes 
of misleading the reader. The entry runs as 
follows: ‘Ienry Roido’ Dudley Tuther Plantag- 
enet filius Q. E. reg. et Robt. Comitis Leicestr.’ 
This is written at the top of the page, nearly at 


[* It is an entry in the margin of an old Latin 
Bible, and is facsimiled in Owen and Blakeway’s 
History of Shrewsbury, i. 875.—Ep.] 





the beginning of the book, and at the bottom 
there has evidently been more; but a square 
piece has been cut out of the leaf, therefore the 
secret is effectually preserved. There is a tradi 
tion thatsuch a personage as this mystcrious son 
was brought up secretly at the free school of 
Shrewsbury; but what became of him is not 
known; nor is it easy to account for this curious 
entry in the parish church book of Shrewsbury.” 
—Notes and Queries. James DeLano. 





A senrtres of Handbooks for Travellers, after 
the manner of Murray’s celebrated volumes, is 
announced as forthcoming by Mr. Charles Nor 
ton, of New York, under the editorship of Mr. 
J. H. Siddons. The introductory volume will 
be “Norton’s Guide to Europe; or How to 
Travel in the Old World.” 





Miss StricKLanp is said to be preparing a 
new volume of royal biographies, entitled ‘ Lives 
of the Bachelor Kings of England,”—namely, 
William Rufus, Edward V., and Edward VI. 





Messrs. Puinney anv Co., New York, have 
in the press, “ Popular Astronomy,” and “ As- 
tronomy of the Bible,” by Professor Mitchell, 
of the Cincinnati Observatory. 





THE BAR OF PHILADELPHIA 


From The Quarterly Review. 

1. The Leaders iv the Old Bar of Philadel- 
phia. By H.B. 8vo., pp. 120. Phil- 
adelphia. 1859. 

2. An Inquiry into the Formation of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address. By Horace 
Binney. 8vo., pp. 250. Philadelphia. 
1859. 

WHATEVER may be thought of the im- 
portance of a good understanding between 
France and England to the peace of Europe, 
it is, perhaps, no less important for the hap- 
piness and interests of mankind that a hearty 
and affectionate feeling should subsist be- 
tween the United States and England, with 
a view to the spread of commerce, the ad- 
vancement of the principles of liberty, and 
the extension and consolidation of the Re- 
formed Church. We do not intend to en- 
large on this subject now: we believe it to 
be happily unnecessary. The thoughtful and 
really influential men of both countries are 
agreed in desiring not merely a cordial alli- 
ance between them, but affectionate feelings 
between the citizens of each. We make the 
observation only as introductory to the no- 
tice of a fact which contributes largely to 
this result—the hearty and remarkable con- 
currence of the members of the legal profes- 
sion in both countries in these sympathies. 
Our lawyers read with admiration, and con- 
sult with the greatest respect, the text-books 
of American lawyers and the judgments of 
American judges; and our legal education 
and system of study have greatly profited by 
our emulation of that broader and more va- 
ried character which the peculiar circum- 
stances of America necessarily tend to create. 
Whenever a barrister or a judge from Amer- 
ica has visited this country, our bench and 
our bar have uniformly given them a recep- 
tion cordial as well as respectful. They have 
not merely been greeted in our courts, but 
they have been welcomed at our circuit 
messes and at the private tables of our prac- 
titioners. On the other hand, it is difficult 
to exaggerate the feeling with which they 
have seemed to be animated in respect of our 
law. Westminster Hall has been regarded 
with almost religious vencration; its tradi- 
tions and associations they have made their 
own; no petty jealousies have intervened to 
prevent the acknowledgment of their admi- 
ration of our system and esteem for our dis- 
tinguished men. They have received our 
attentions in the spirit in which they were 
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offered, and, whenever English lawyers have 
given them an opportunity, by becoming their 
visitors, nothing has been wanting which the 
most flattering attention and kindest hospi- 
tality could suggest to make their visit in- 
structive andagreeable. These are not words 
of course. We are sure that the profession 
would confirm them as unexaggerated truths. 
Among American lawyers of the present 
and preceding generations there is no one 
more generally respected and beloved than 
the author of the apparently unconnected 
essays on the “ Leaders of the Old Bar of 
Philadelphia,” and on the “ Formation of 
Washington’s Farewell Address.” He long 
stood in a very eminent position at the Bar, 
both in the courts of his own state and the 
Supreme Court of the United States. At 
any time he would have been considered a 
most fit person to be placed on the Bench. 
We regret that he never was: his mind is 
eminently judicial, and his general learning 
and accomplishments would have adorned 
the professional research which he would 
have brought to the decision of all questions, 
while his high personal character would have 
added authority to his judgments. We think 
it also.a misfortune for himself. Magistra- 
tus indicat viram—the judgeship is both the 
test of the lawyer and the man; it is the 
completion of the lawyer’s professional and 
personal character. Even in England, how- 
ever, we cannot always say why a great law- 
yer has never been made a judge: and it is 
often much more difficult to answer the ques- 
tion in America. Mr. Binney has retired for 
some years in the fulness of his reputation 
and practice. He has been contented, or, 
rather, he has preferred, to enjoy the happi- 
ness of a domestic and literary retreat, ex- 
ercising only that influence in his state—dif- 
ficult to measure, but large in amount— 
which almost necessarily attends the great 
and excellent, who living without office or 
profession, seeking no distinction, but shun- 
ning no social duty, are ready and efficient 
agents for good to all within their sphere. 
Mr. Binney was a college senior about the 
close of Washington’s last presidency ; and 
he speaks, in the commencement of his first 
essay, of his theme being, in respect of the 
advantages of personal recollection, “ pretty 
much an octogenarian perquisite of his own.” 
That theme is a sketch of the leaders of the 
first Bar of Philadelphia after the Declara- 
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tion of Independence. Before the Revolu- 
tion, even in Philadelphia, the largest and 
most wealthy city in our American planta- 
tions, the judge was sometimes nearly the 
only regularly bred lawyer in his court, 
though there were seldom wanting some few 
among the practitioners who had eaten their 
terms in our Inns of Court, and taken their 
notes in the King’s Bench of what was argued 
by Dunning or decided by Mansfield. The 
war of independence and the occupation of 
the city for some time by the British troops 
would naturally scatter lawyers or give a new 
direction to their pursuits. But apparently 
the administration of justice in regular courts 
by regularly appointed judges, and according 
to all the ancient forms, more rapidly re- 
settled itself after the return of peace than 
almost any other institution of the country ; 
and probably there was then, as there cer- 
tainly is now, a versatility in the American 
advocate and a vivaciousness in his practice 
which we find it difficult tounderstand. The 
busy lawyer of to-day, we know, becomes 
the soldier, or the diplomatist, or member of 
the cabinet to-morrow, and the war ended, 
or the mission closed, or the government 
changed, he becomes again the successful 
lawyer on the day after. We believe the 
present respected minister from Washington 
has more than once made these changes, and 
that he still has so much yearning for his 
original craft that if he were recalled he 
would not be inconsolable, but would soon 
be found in his office again—or, as we should 
say, chambers—gathering around him hisold 
clients, who would have lost none of their 
confidence in him on account of his seces- 
sion. Themis is not the jealous mistress on 
the other side of the Atlantic which her vo- 
taries find her to be in England. This may 
be owing in part to that circumstance of dif- 
ference between the American lawyer and 
the English barrister which we think very 
much to the advantage of the latter. The 
line between barrister and attorney is sharply 
drawn in England, and, as a general rule, 
the barrister is never approached in the first 
instance directly by his client. Neither does 
he admit his witnesses to his consultation- 
room: with them his intercourse is only in 
open court. The American lawyer unites 
both characters; he “ gets up” as well as 
“conducts ” his case. It appears to us that 
this must tend to increase the difficulties, 
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unavoidably great, of professional integrity ; 
and sometimes, without the privity of the 
lawyer, to corrupt the truth and warp the 
testimony of witnesses. On the other hand, 
it cannot be denied that some advantages 
may flow from it, and among these may be 
the closer bond in respect of civil transac- 
tions which must exist between the barrister 
and client, and consequently the greater in- 
ducement to renew the connection when the 
ex-minister or soldier is once more at his 
desk, ready again to transact the business of 
his old client. 

Age entitles Mr. Binney to be “ laudator 
temporis acti,” and he takes occasion in his 
opening to notice the altered, and, as he 
thinks, worsened, training for the Bar of the 
present day, from that which prevailed in his 
own time and that of his immediate prede- 
cessors : that ‘the old entries and abridg- 
ments, with, instar omnium, Coke on Little- 
ton,” are now scarcely known but by name; 
and that “books of practice, indexes, and 
digests,” which “supply thoughts without 
cultivating the power of thinking,” are the 
only storehouses to which students and 
young lawyersresort. The same observation 
might be made, as we are told, with refer- 
ence to our own Bar; and it is curious that 
something of the same kind was said as long 
ago as the time of Sir Matthew Hale by that 
great lawyer himself. An ancestor of Ben- 
net Langton was introduced to him as a 
young gentleman desiring his advice for the 
study of the law. Finding that he was an 
eldest son, he at first declined to give it, 
thinking it would be to no purpose ; but be- 
ing assured that the father had by a large 
purchase fortunately run himself into £5,000 
or £6,000 debt, and that the son had resolved 
to repair the family fortune by practice, the 
case seemed hopeful enough for him to pro- 
ceed. We give the story as it is recorded in 
Seward’s “ Literary Anecdotes : ”— 


“My lord said that there were two ways of 
applying one’s self to the study of the law: one 
was to attain the great learning and knowledge 
of it, which was to be had in all the old books ; 
but that did require great time, and would be at 
least seven years before a man would be fit to 
make any benefit by it: the other was by fitting 
one’s self for the practice of the court, by reading 
the new reports and the present constitution of 
the law; and to this latter my lord advised me, 
having already passed so much time, a great 
many of the cases seldom coming in practice, 
and several of them antiquated. In order to 
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which study his lordship did direct that I should 
be very exact in Littleton, and after read care- 
fully my Lord Coke’s Littleton, and then his re- 
orts; after which Plowden, Dier, Croke, and 
ore. That I should keep constantly to the 
exercises of the house, and in term to West- 
minster Hall to the King’s Bench, because the 
young lawyers began their practice there.” 


Our lawyers will smile at the list of mod- 
ern writers and reporters whom Lord Hale 
recommended as supplying a short course to 
fit Mr. Langton for practice; but the truth 
is that at least four-fifths of the questions 
which now aris? in courts of law turn upon 
subjects which did not exist, even in remote 
analogies, in the days of our ancient legal 
classics. Wedo not find Lord Hale making 
any mention of the codex or the institutions, 
or any writer on mercantile law, simply be- 
cause the courts seldom or never had to deal 
with cases to which they might be applied. 
Our occasional dippings into Coke on Little- 
ton lead us to think that it would be to be 
regretted if, under any circumstances, that 
very extraordinary work were not mastered 
by every lawyer; though already we have 
heard almost incredible reports of even emi- 
nent lawyers boggling at black letter or law 
French, when put to read a citation at the 
Bar. But, upon the whole, both the argu- 
ments of counsels and judgments of judges 
would seem to show that our lawyers, with 
less, perhaps, of technical nicety and anti- 
quarian knowledge, have their powers of 
reasoning as fully cultivated, and their mem- 
ories as richly stored with a learning as val- 
uable and as various as the best of their pred- 
ecessors. In the conversation from which 
we have cited, Lord Hale said that he had 
studied sixteen hours a day for the first two 
years that he came to the Inns of Court, and 
afterwards confined himself to eight hours; 
but that he would not advise anybody to so 
much ; that he thought six hours a day, with 
attention and constancy, were sufficient. 
We must say we prefer his precept to his 
example. Our wonder is twofold—what 
did he find in “the old books” of which he 
speaks to occupy so much time, and how 
did his‘ intellect escape uninjured from so 
much over-feeding ? 

The peculiar circumstances of the United 
States, the aggregation under a written 
constitution of many states into one, which, 
though never absolutely sovereign and inde- 
pendent, were yet independent inter se, and 





which now reserve many of the most impor- 
tant rights and incidents of that indepen- 
dence—give to American lawyers the ines- 
timable advantage of having frequently to 
deal with great constitutional or international 
questions. 


“The range of judicial questions which oc- 
curred between the peace of 1783 with Great 
Britain, and the end of the last Federal admin- 
istration of the government in the year 1801, the 
most brilliant part of Mr. Lewis’ professional 
life, and when his intellectual powers were cer- 
tainly in their zenith, was remarkably large and 
important. Before the country had attained the 
lawful age of man or woman, the fullest de- 
mands for juridical wisdom and experience were 
upon it. Questions of prize and of the jurisdic- 
tion of the admiralty, questions, concerning the 
rights of ambassadors and the privileges of con- 
suls, concerning the obligations of neutrality, 
the right of expatriation, the right of naturaliza- 
tion by the states, the construction of the treaty 
of peace with Great Britain, the case of the 
Virginia debts, and of confiscations and attain- 
ders complete or incomplete before the peace, 
the constitutional powers of the Federal courts, 
the powers of Congress, the constitutionality of 
the carriage-tax, the nature and characteristics 
of direct taxes imposed under the Federal con- 
stitution; questions of conflict between the au- 
thority of the states and of the United States, 
and between the states severally under the con- 
federation, and cases of high crimes, both at sea 
and on land, against the United States, were ris- 
ing up from day to day for solution ; and in most 
of them Mr. Lewis took a part and held a posi- 
tion that was worthy of the questions, and worthy 
of his own powers also.” * 


The law of high treason was a favorite 
subject with Mr. Lewis, with whom Mr. 
Binney commences his sketches. He had 
made himself intimately acquainted with 
every part of it, and was most commonly the 
counsel for the prisoner when such cases oc- 
curred for trial. Mr. Binney records a curi- 
ous and characteristic anecdote arising upon 
one of them. Lewis had been counsel for 
a man of the name of Fries; on the trial the 
law of treason applicable to the case was 
fully discussed, and the prisoner was con- 
victed. A new trial was granted on grounds 
wholly unconnected with the law of the case, 
and before the second jury was impanelled, 
the judge (Chase) informed the Bar that the 
court had made up their opinion on the law 
of treason involved in the case, and to pre- 
vent misunderstanding had reduced it into 
writing. The copies which had been made 
for the counsel interested and the jury were 
then handed down. Lewis, with apparent 

* Leaders, etc., 86-7. 
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solemnity, rose, took up one of the papers, 
gave a short glance at it, threw it down on 
the table, and retired. The next morning, 
when the case was called on, he informed 
the court that, upon full and solemn consid- 
eration, he declined proceeding as counsel 
for the prisoner, as the court had prejudged 
the law. Tis colleague, Mr. Dallas, did the 
same. There was profound silence and deep 
sensation. The court had probably been led 
to expect this conduct. They requested the 
counsel to proceed, informed them that they 
were not bound by the opinion, and finally 
withdrew it. But Lewis, who saw the ad- 
vantage he had gained, replied in few words, 
with much solemnity of manner, “ The court 
has prejudged the law of the case, the opin- 
ion of the court has been declared; after 
such a declaration the counsel can have no 
hope of changing it, the impression of it 
must remain with the jury; the counsel, 
therefore, will not act in behalf of the pris- 
oner.” Thus far the whole advantage was 
with the counsel. The court did what it 
could to regain its position; without loss of 
temper, and no loss of time, the judge re- 
joined, “‘ Then, with God’s help, the court 
will be counsel for the prisoner, and see that 
he has a fair trial.” No doubt, says Mr. 
Binney, who was present (in April, 1800), 
he kad a fair trial, was convicted a second 
time, and sentenced to death. But, as might 
have been expected, he was not executed; a 
pardon was granted. Indeed, the govern- 
ment would have been bold, which had al- 
lowed the execution to take place after such 
a miscarriage at the trial. 

The business of a court of justice, when 
well-conducted, proceeds so smoothly, that 
an unlearned or inattentive observer scarcely 
perceives that any one is holding the reins ; 
but the least slip on the part of these who 
preside, in a moment discloses the truth. 
There are always those who have an interest 
for the time in making the most of the mis- 
take, and dexterity and courage are seldom 
wanting for the purpose. The judge who is 
too swiit to speak, or too slow to hear, will 
surely find he has to deal with what he may 
consider a malapert Bar. If, in the language 
of Bacon, the court “meet the cause half 
way,” they must expect to encounter some 
of the counsel, “who will chop with them ;” 
and, what is éven worse, they will not scl- 
dom miss of a right judgment, by confound- 
ing or putting down some well-instructed, 
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but embarrassed and diffident, junior. These 
are but inglorious victories after all ; and, so 
far as our observation serves us, we should 
say that in more general conflicts between 
the Bench and the Bar, wherever justice is 
with the latter, they are successful, and per- 
haps oftencr. We remember an incident 
occurring in the Court of King’s Bench, when 
it was under the guidance of Lord Tenter- 
den, no mean jvioxoc, which may illustrate 
this. In a great pressure of business in the 
New Trial Paper, the court announced that, 
when the cases in that paper came on, they 
would hear only one counsel on a side; this 
was a great mistake, and might frequently 
have led to wrong decisions. The leader 
would commonly have been selected for the \ 
argument, and yet, from the multiplicity of 
his engagements, would often have been ill- 
prepared as to the detail of facts, or the 
points of law; on the other hand, the junior 
might often have been less able alone to do 
full justice to a complicated case, in which, 
perhaps, he might have to oppose a strong 
prepossession in the mind of the judge who 
had tried it. The first case called on was 
one from the Western Circuit, in which the 
late Mr. Selwyn happened to be the junior. 
His leader was heard, and he instantly rose, 
saying, “ As I am the first victim, my lords” 

“ Victim, Mr. Selwyn!” interposed 
Lord Tenterden, with much feeling, “I 
scarecly expected to hear that word from 
you.” ‘Yes, my lord, victim of a rule 
which will shortly make a desert of these 
benches.” Hedid not need to finish his ex- 
postulatory sentence; there was no man at 
the bar whose character could have given 
more weight to the appeal, and this was 
supported by the unambiguous assent of the 
juniors. The court was cowed and defeated; 
the judges folded their hands, heard him 
unresistingly to the end of his argument on 
the case; and the obnoxious and ill-consid- 
ered rule at once fell to the ground. 

Lewis was much in the confidence of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Washington’s Secretary of 
the Treasury, and confidential adviser. He 
was a stout Anti-Gallican, and showed his 
animosity amusingly. He abominated pan- 
taloons, because he thought them a Gallican 
invention, and he stuck to powder and a 
queue because the French had just rejected 
them from their armies. He was arguing a 
very grave caus¢e in the Supreme Court one 
morning, when news had arrived of some 
fresh atrocity of the French Revolutionists, 
and after establishing his position with great 
strength and skill, ended his point thus— 
“ And this, may it please your honors, is as 


cul-lear, and as pul-lain (so he always pro- 


nounced clear and plain) as that the Devil 
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is in Paris, and that nobody can doubt.” 
He smoked cigars incessantly. 


“ He smoked at the fireplace in the court, he 
smoked in the court library, he smoked in his 
office, he smoked in the street, he smoked in 
bed, and he would have smoked in church, like 
Knock-dunder in the ‘Heart of Mid Lothian,’ 
if he had ever gone there. He was once or- 
dered into the custody of the marshal by Judge 
Chase, who affected to believe that the audacity 
was in some intcrloper at the chimney-corner 
of the court-room ; but Judge Peters explained 
sotto voce, and so it passed.” 


Our friends at the bar, haud inexperti, 
would smile at the devices of Lewis, when 
he was not ready, to induce the court to 
postpone the case; and failing that, to pre- 
pare himself as he could pending the argu- 
ment. ‘They would find in it an instance of 
the sameness of barrister nature on both 
sides of the Atlantic ; but our limits compel 
us to pass on to the second figure on Mr. 
Binney’s canvas. This is Edward Tilghman, 
born in 1750. THe was made an accomplished 
scholar in Philadelphia, and obtained his le- 
gal education principally in England. He 
entered at the Middle Temple, in 1771, and 
in the two following years was a diligent at- 
tendant in the courts of Westminster Hall. 
Mr. Binney gives some extracts from his 
note-book, one of which we will quote. It 
shows that the young student amused as 
well as instructed himself, and indicates a 
species of comment on the part of Lord 
Mansfield which we do not remember to 
have seen noticed before. 


“King’s Bench, Thursday, 7th Feb. 1774. 
“Campbell v. Hall, Esq. Special Verdict. 

“Lord Mansfield. What a farrago Sir John 
gave us yesterday ! 

“ Sir LR. Aston. Strange stuff; his criticism 
upon ‘no longer’ was against him. 

“Tord Mansfidd. Sad stuff, Sir Richard. 
This will prove sad stuff.” 

The unhappy Sir John was Sir John Dal- 
rymple, who had been arguing “yesterday ” 
a question on literary property; and who- 
evcr was the fortunate man about to argue 
to-day, he seems to have had Lord Mans- 
field at least well prepared for his argument. 

Those who have been used to hear Sir 
James Scarlett’s addresses to a jury will be 
struck with the following account of Tilgh- 
man, both for its resemblances and its dif- 

erences from the manner of that great ad- 
vocate :-— 


“With a certain description of juries he was 
nearly irresistible. He talked to the panel as if 
he was one of them—as if he was opening to his 
brethren the path in which they had to walk 
with him in the discharge of a duty that was 
a duty of conscience equally to them and him- 
self. This, of course, implies that he knew his 








jury would understand him, and that he thought 
his case would bear any quantity of sifting. If 
he thought either the jury or his cause in fault, 
he threw nothing away upon either, but reserved 
himself for a better occasion. But at all times 
his sense and shrewdness, occasional pleasantry, 
and constant air of sincerity, made it delightfal 
to listen tohim. He never condescended to pro- 
pitiate a dishonest prejudice, rarely a prejudice 
of any kind. He would laugh at it, and some- 
times give it a touch of the whip; but he never 
coaxed it, or wheedled it, or set up a counter- 
prejudice to contend with it. Some of this may 
at times be proper, but it was not his way. If 
he thought his cause a good one, and the tri- 
bunal an intelligent one, he walked to victory 
with the most easy and assured step possible. 
In such a case before Judge Washington I heard 
him once say at the conclusion of his argument, 
when a colleague was to follow him, ‘I have 
now finished what I had to say in the case, and 
I will let my colleague lose it if he can;”’ and 
this he said without the least vanity or triumph, 
but as if he was merely giving a voice to what 
others had thought before he was (had) done.” * 


We have been told of an eminent advocate, 
now in practice in Westminster Hall, who, 
upon concluding a very successful argument, 
turned round to his junior,—‘ The court are 
with us, perhaps you had better say noth- 
ing.” The junior obediently folded up his 
papers with a bow to the court, and perhaps 
not without reason boasts that he won the 
case by holding his tongue and saying noth- 
ing. Indeed we once heard a distinguished 
equity judge address a barrister at the close 
of his argument in these words: ‘ You have 


wholly removed any doubts I may have en- © 


tertained. You have entirely convinced me 
that you have no case whatever.” 

But Tilghman had higher claims to ad- 
miration than those of legal knowledge or 
successful advocacy. A neighbor of his, in 
whom he had reposed great confidence, mis- 
erably abused it, and injured him seriously 
in his fortune. The unhappy man had also 
committed forgerics, which were discovered, 
and was in temporary concealment prepar- 
atory to flight :— 

“Tn the night that followed the discovery, 
when he was about to fly, Mr. Tilghman, know- 
ing that he must depart in poverty and wretch- 
edness, took a large purse of gold in his hands, 
and went to his place of concealment. The only 
words he spoke to the flying man when he en- 
tered his room were these :—‘I laid this up for 
a rainy day; but as Ido not believe that any 
trouble can fall on me or mine as bitter as yours, 
take it, and may it do you good. Farewell.’ ” t 

Mr. Binney proceeds in these affecting 
words :— 


“Yet trouble did fall upon him without 
his fault, and of unutterable bitterness, too; 
and he bore it with a fortitude and resignation 


* Leaders, etc., 60. t Ibid., 69. 
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in which no martyr could have surpassed him. 
He let concealment feed upon his fortune, and 
upon his health, that he might keep pain from 
those he loved. ‘The sacrifice may have been a 
misjudgmenton his part. There were some who 
thought it was ; but it would have been a bold 
word to express to one whose judgment for 
everybody else was the best in the world. 
knew him and saw him in the agony of that day, 
and reverenced him for the heroism of the for- 
titude with which he parted with nearly all his 
active property, put down his carriage, and sold 
his long-accustomed habitation, that his deter- 
mination might be accomplished without possi- 
bility of failure. In the last walk of any length 
that he took from the city to his farm in Dela- 
ware County, about cighteen months before his 
death, I was his only companion; and, while 
crossing the last field to his house, he stopped 
at a fence, and told me that two days before he 
had accomplished the full sacrifice. The only 
comment that he made was, ‘I am sorry that 
my good wife must for the rest of her days go 
afoot.’ * 


The good wife survived him many years, 
to the age of ninety-one, in health, which, 
having been delicate, gradually improved, 
happy in cheerful spirits and a gentle tem- 
per, and rich in the love of her children and 
the regard and reverence of all her husband’s 
friends. ; 

Mr. Binney writes of Tilghman with par- 
ticular interest. ‘“ Te launched me,” says 
he, “ in my profession; ” and then subjoins 
an account of the incident, which, for the 
testimony it bears to his own professional 
estimation in early days, we will not pass 
over. More than fifty years since he was 
waited on in his small office—large enough, 
he says, for all the visitors he then had—by 
a gentleman with a retainer to argue a diffi- 
cult, important, and novel case. It arose on 
an award made by Tilghman, which was dis- 
puted in point of law. Looking at the pa- 
pers, he found himself alone, and was told 
that two eminent men were to argue on the 
other side. He remonstrated, but his client 
was inflexible. ‘I will retain no one else; 
go on, and make the best of it.’ He did 
80, and won his case; and afterwards he in- 
quired of his client why he had so stoutly 
refused him a colleague? The answer was, 
‘“‘T did as I was told to do. Mr. Tilghman 
told me to retain you, and said, ‘Put it on 
his own shoulders, and make him carry it; 
it will do him good.’ ” + 

Mr. Binney rightly valued and was grate- 
ful for this interference ; it is not merely the 
most flattering, but the most useful patron- 
age which a young lawyer can receive. Wes 
know an old lawyer who has always a kind 
word for Lord Tenterden, and he gave as 
the reason that he found himself once, while 
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still wearing a stuff gown, called on to lead 
the most important cause of the assize 
against the established leader of the circuit. 
He, too, had the good fortune to win his 
verdict. The attorney was a stranger to 
him; he had the slightest possible knowl- 


| edge of the client; but, meeting him after- 


wards, inquired how he came to select him 
for his leader. The answer was, ‘‘ Abbott 
and I are old college-friends; you break- 
fasted with me once, and met him ; and after 
pe left he advised me to employ you if I 

ad any occasion for counsel on the circuit.” 
Our friend added, “ So far from making any 
merit to me of his recommendation, I used 
to think his manner particularly ungracious 
to me, and that he had a personal dislike to 
me.” 

We pass on to Mr. Binney’s last sketch ; 
it is that of Jared Ingersoll, whose pupil he 
was. He himself, like Tilghman, had re- 
ceived his legal education in England. . One 
good habit he learnt with us—less noticeable 
here, because more common, than in Amer- 
ica—the habit of taking much exercise on 
foot. In the summer he had lodgings in the 
country, ten miles from the Temple, and not 
unfrequently walked the distance to and fro 
in theday. He used to speak of the benefit 
of this ; and, as a proof how much more use 
our countrywomen make of thcir feet and 
limbs than his own, he told Mr. Binney that 
one of the daughters of his hostess some- 
times accompanicd him in the morning ; and, 
after dropping him at his chambers in the 
morning, walked back again with him in the 
evening. This, we suspect, must have been 
a strong case of the “‘ minus via ledet” by 
reason of companionship ; perhaps she med- 
itated a longer trip with the young Ameri- 
can than to London and back again. Mr. 
Binncy is urgent in his recommendation of 
exercise to all classes and both sexes of his 
fellow-citizens ; especially, he says, it is as 
necessary, a foundation for a lawyer as his 
professional studies, and adds,—* After do- 
ing my best one morning to overtake Chief 
Justice Marshall in his quick march to the 
Capitol, when he was nearer eighty than sey- 
enty, I asked him to what cause in particular 
he attributed that strong and quick step, and 
he replied that he thought it was most due 
to his commission in the army of the Revo- 
lution, in which he had been a regular foot 
practitioner for nearly six years.” God for- 
bid that our future chief justices should ever 
undergo a precisely similar apprenticeship ; 

ret, in passing, we may congratulate our 
awyers on the manly and earnest reality 
with which they manifest their readiness to 
arm in defence of the country. Should the 
soundness of their preparation ever come to 
be tried, we feel sure that it will not fail; 
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and meantime they will reap their reward in 
active and vigorous health of body—no mean 
help to cheerful spirits and activity of intel- 
lect. 

We may notice, in passing, that in Amer- 
ica, as in England, the law seems favorable 
to longevity. Marshall and Binney have 
already been mentioned; and the present 
chief justice of the United States, an invalid 
for fifty years, is now presiding at the age 
of cighty-three over his eight puisnes and 
the Bar with undiminished vigor of intellect 
and accuracy of recollection. We may hope, 
therefore, that our hale lord chancellor has 
many years of work in him yet. 

The sketch of Ingersoll is less full of an- 
ecdote than those which precede it; the 
character of his mind, his mode of preparing 
himself for his work, and his manner of con- 
ducting his arguments in court, as well as 
his cases before a jury, are described very 
strikingly, but the description is too long for 
quotation. The tactics, however, of public 
speakers any way eminent are worth noticing 
in a country like this, where public speaking 
is the business of so many, and we will there- 
fore transfer the concluding passage to our 
pages. 

“Tt was not an unfrequent thing with him to 
begin his summing up in conclusion to the jury 
with an apophthegm on some historical fact that 
was apposite to the main matter, and thus from 
the outset to win the attention of the panel, and 
assist the impression of his address by assuming 
the connection of his claim or defence with an 
indisputable truth. On one occasion he was 
counsel for a party who had gone beyond the 
line of legal retaliation for sharp words spoken 
of his mother. ‘ Gentlemen of the jury,’ be be- 
gan, ‘we are informed by a traveller in Africa 
that universally among her savage tribes they 
have a saying that is worth remembering— 
“ Strike me, but do not curse my mother.” ‘The 
most imbruted negro on the Senegal or Gambia 
has this instruction from his wild nature. How 
much clearer a voice speaks the same language 
to a civilized man, who derives his manhood 
from the bosom and training of a refined and 
loving woman! We must take care not to be 
surpassed in manliness and filial affection by a 
bratish negro.’ This is an instance of his man- 
ner.” * 

Mr. Binney incidentally, and without be- 
ing aware, as it should seem, that any doubt 
had been thrown on the main fact which he 
records, throws some light on a matter in 
history which is not without its interest. 
In Adolphus’ “ History,” vol. i. p. 171, and 
in Lord Mahon’s “ History,” vol. v. p. 131, 
Ist edit., and vol. v. p. 87, 3rd edit., ac- 


counts are given of the debate in which 
Colonel Barré has been commonly supposed 
to have delivered his well-known and splen- 
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did philippic in answer to Mr. Grenville. 
Both historians throw doubt on the fact of 
its ever having been uttered; and his lord- 
ship suggests that it may have been added 
at some subsequent period by the pen of 
Barré. The American tradition, however, 
is clearly the other way, as Lord Mahon 
states in his third edition; but apparently 
he still retains his doubts. Mr. Binney was 
a pupil of Jared Ingersoll, whose father of 
the same name was agent for Connecticut 
at the time of the debate. He says:— 


‘Tt is to him, the father, that we owe the pre- 
servation of Colonel Barré’s famous burst of elo- 
quence in reply to Charles Townshend (not Mr. 
Grenville), when he boasted that the colonies 
had been planted by England’s care, nourished 
by her indulgence, and protected by her arms, 
and therefore ought not to grudge a contribution 
to her treasury. Mr. Ingersoll, who was in the 
gallery of the House of Commons at the time, 
immediately wrote out the brilliant reply of 
Barré, and transmitted it to Connecticut; and 
from one of her journals it passed into all 
American hearts, and has become a first lesson 
in oratory to her sons.” * 


Inquiries which through the kindness of 
a friend we have been enabled to make seem 
to put it beyond a doubt that Mr. Binney’s 
statement is accurate in allrespects. In the 
Boston Atheneum is a volume of pamphlets, 
lettered B. 392, which contains among other 
things a number of Ingersoll’s letters. At 
page 150 is a letter to Governor Fitch, from 
which we print this extract :— 


“When he had done, Mr. Barré rose, and, 
having explained something which he had be- 
fore said, and which Mr. Townshend had been 
remarking upon, he then took up the before- 
mentioned concluding words of Mr. Townshend, 
and in a most spirited and, I thought, an almost 
inimitable manner, said, ‘They planted by your 
care,’ ete... . These sentiments were thrown 
out so entirely without premeditation, so forci- 
bly, and so firmly, and the breaking off so beauti- 
fully abrupt, that the whole House sat awhile as 
amazed, intently looking, and without answering 
aword. J own I felt emotions that I never felt be- 


fore; and went next morning and thanked Colonel 


Barré in behalf of my country for his noble and 
spirited speech.” 

It will be remembered that Barré called 
the Americans “those Sons of Liberty ”—a 
name they were not slow to adopt. Inger- 
soll, in another letter in the collection, al- 
ludes to this, and says, “I believe I may 
claim the honor of having been the author 
of this title, however little personal good I 
have got by it, having been the only person 
who transmitted Mr. Barré’s speech to 
America.” Barré’s speech must have been 
wholly unpremeditated, and, so considered, 
is undoubtedly, both for strong passion and 
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glowing language, and also for perfect judg- 
ment and artistic skill, one of the most re- 
markable specimens of parliamentary elo- 
quence on record; we have thought it, 
therefore, worth our while to settie the doubt 
as to the authenticity of the common report. 

Mr. Binney’s book is a short one, little 
exceeding one hundred pages, and it pro- 
fesses only to sketch the professional career 
and character of three members of the bar; 
incidentally it gives us glimpses of his own 
career ; and it is written with so clear a prin- 
ciple pervading the whole, that we cannot 
but form some opinion of the body of which 
these four were members. We shall not be 
afraid of the celebrated retort of Colonel 
Barré if we say that, as we may boast to 
have planted in the United States and be- 
queathed to them a pure Church and a zeal- 
ous Clergy, so we left to them our law and 
the rudiments of a Judiciary and Bar suc- 
cessfully trained in our legal principles and 
practice. In both instances the seed was 
sown on a grateful soil. To the Church and 


the Law in the United States much of the 
stability and prosperity of the country is 
owing. With less of form and external dis- 
cipline than we retain in the mother coun- 
try, the American courts have never failed 
to exhibit, both on the bench and at the 
bar, in a very high degree, the sterling 


qualities of learning, ability, and integrity. 
Long may they deserve that this should be 
said of them! 

It has been observed of Americans some- 
where that nationally they are not much 
gifted with wit; and it is remarkable how 
little Mr. Binney has had to report in this 
way in the sketches which he has drawn. 
Yet a really great advocate is seldom found 
without some share of what at least passes 
for wit or humor: the very habit of cross- 
examination; the originalities of character 
which trials present in the witnesses; the 
continual passages between contending coun- 
sel; the varieties of cases, and the corre- 
sponding necessity for variation of manner 
—all tend to bring out that smartness of 
diction, that quaintness and droll perversion 
of ideas and words, which are very nearly 
akin to genuine wit even where it is not the 
thing itself. We will venture to add an an- 
ecdote in this vein of an American lawyer, 
Jeremiah Mason by name, which the cel- 
ebrated Webster used to tell with much 
glee. Ile was engaged in the defence of a 
Methodist minister, by name Avery, on a 
charge of murder. The professional char- 
acter of the prisoner interested deeply his 
brother ministers, who in numbers attended 
the trial. The case was very serious, and, 
the advocate was absorbed in intently watch- 
ing the progress of the evidence, carefully 
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‘noting it, and observing its effect on the ju- 
ry, when one of these ministers, who would 
now be called a Spiritualist, was led to his 
side, and in great agitation said— Mr. Ma- 
son, Mr. Mason! I have most important 
matter to communicate. The Archangel 
Gabriel came to my bedside this morning, 
and told me that brother Avery was in- 
nocent!” Without lifting his eye or his pen 
from the paper Mason replied, ‘* Let him be 
subpeenacd immediately !” and continued his 
work. 

Mr. Binney closes his sketches, after hon- 
orable mention of the general state of the 
Philadelphian bar during the times he has 
been describing, with the observation that 
those were days in which the judges held 
their office during good behavior. In Eng- 
land we can hardly conceive of the bench 
being filled by lawyers who must enter the 
arena of a popular election, the suffrage in 
particular States being universal, and the 
term for which the candidate is elected be- 
ing limited to a few years—in some of the 
States to one. It is common in discussion 
with Americans, even with their lawyers, to 
hear them say that hitherto the evil con- 
sequences to be apprehended from it have 
not been observed. The explanation offered 
is that parties are so nicely balanced that 
unless the stronger puts forward its best 
man there is danger that a much better man 
put forward from the other side may win. 
What a notion does this account (reason for 
the law, or defence of the system, it cannot 
be called) give us of the light in which the 
office of judge must be regarded in these 
States! It, however, wholly disregards the 
position of the judge when elected, with the 
question of re-election before his eyes. One 
more competent than Mr. Binney to express 
an opinion on this subject cannot be de- 
sired, uniting as he does great ability and 
the clearest judgment, possessing an experi- 
ence of more than half a century, perfectly 
disinterested —a judge in the constitution 
of his mind, and a most loyal Patriot. He 
speaks in terms which may well make Amer- 
icans consider seriously the step which has 
been taken; and though as regards pres- 
ent effects he uses very delicate and cau- 
tious language as might be expected, yet his 
words must be treated, like the gentle ap- 
prehensions and warnings of the physician, 
as intended to convey all that they imply. 


«We are now under the direction of a fearful 
mandate which compels our judges to enter the 
arena of a popular election for their offices, and 
for a term of years so short as to keep the source 
of their clevation to the bench continually be- 
fore their eyes. At least once again in the life 
of every judge we may suppose he will be com- 
pelled by a necessity much stronger than at first 
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to enter the same field; and the greater the ne- 
cessity, the less will his eyes ever close on the 
fact. It is this fact, re-cligibility to office, with 
the hope of re-election, that puts a cord around 
the neck of every one of them during the whole 
term of his office. It is transcendently worse 
than the principle of original election at the 

olls. Doubtless, there is more than one of the 
judges who had rather be strangled by the cord 
than do a thing unworthy of his place; but the 
personal characteristics of a few are no grounds 
of inference as to the many; nor are even the 
mischicfs already apparent a rule to measure 
the mischicfs that are in reserve. We must con- 
fess that 1 system is perilous which holds out to 
the best judge, if he displeases a powerful party, 
nothing better than the poorhouse, which a late 


tion of 1837 and the people declare that it is not, 
by the very principle of the recurring elective 
tenure. Under a false theory and for a party 
end they meant to make it a dependent body 
by abolishing the tenure during good behavior. 
The bench, therefore, as now constituted, is not 
raised sufficiently above the bar to command it 
by the power of its political constitution. The 
bar is constitutionally the higher body of the 
two, the more permanent, the more indepen- 
dent; and popularity being the motive power, 
the more controlling body, though only for its 
personal and several ends. This is the fatal de- 
rangement that the present judicial tenure makes 
between the two corps—the subordinate becomes 
the paramount—the private and personal will 
controls the public, not by reason, not by virtue, 


eminent chief justice saw before him, and com-| not always openly, but by influence. In our 


mitted the great fault of his life by confessing 
and avoiding it... . At the formation of the 
Federal Constitution, in 1787, the tenure of the 
judicial department was thought by our fore- 
fathers to be not only the guarantce of that de- 
partment, but the best guarantee of all the de- 
partments of government. What guarantee is 
there for the constitution itself, if you emascu- 
late the judicial department; the only one that 
is a smooth, practical, wakeful, and efficient de- 
fence against invasions of the constitution by the 
legislature—the only one that can be efficient in 
a republican representative government, whose 
people will not bear a blow, and therefore re- 
quire a guarantee whose blowis a word? A 
leaschold elective tenure by the judiciary is a 
frightful solecism in such a government. It en- 
feebles the guarantee of other guarantees—the 
trial by jury, the writ of Habeas Corpus, the 
freedom and purity of elections by the people, 
and the true liberty and responsibility of the 
press. It takes strength from the arm that can 
do no mischief by its strength, and gives it to 
those who have no general intelligence to this 
end inthe use of it, and therefore no ability to 
use it for their own protection. The certainty 
and permanence of the law depend in great de- 
gree upon the judges; and all experience mis- 
leads us, and the very demonstrations of reason 
are fallacies, if the certainty and permanence of 
the judicial office by the tenure of good behav- 
ior are not inseparably connected with a right- 
cous as well as with a scientific administration of 
the lav. What can experience or foresight pre- 
dict for the result of a system by which a body of 
men set apart to enforce the whole law at all 
times whatever may be the opposition to it, and 
whose duty is never so important and essential 
as when it does so against the passions of a 
present majority of the polls, is made to depend 
for office on the fluctuating temper of a majority, 
and not upon the virtue of their own conduct. 
“But an equally inseparable connection or 
dependency exists between the bar and the bench, 
between the knowledge and virtue of the respec- 
tive bodies. A good bar cannot exist long in 
connection with a favor-secking bench, a bench 
on the look-out for favors from the people or 
from any one. Such a bench is not an indepen- 
dent body, whatever some of the judges may be 
personally. Nobody thinks it is. ‘The constitu- 





cities and towns the bar is a large and diversi- 
fied body. Like the web of our life, it is a min- 
gled yarn, good and ill together; and the ill 
yarn is not always the weakest, nor the least 
likely by its dye to give huo and color to the 
whole. Venal politicians—leaders in the popu- 
lar current—minglers in it for the purpose of 
leading it, or at least of turning the force of its 
waters to their own wheels—adepts in polishing 
up, or in blowing upon, or dulling the names 
of candidates for judicial office—students in the 
art of ferreting out the-infirmities of judges, and 
tracking the path of their fears,—such men are 
always to be found in such a body, and to be 
found in most abundance at the bar of a court 
that has a weak constitution. It is there that 
thrift waits upon them. ‘There is no need that 
the pregnant hinges of their knees should be 
crooked to the judges, if they be only to those 
who make them. Where is the independent 
bench that can habitually exercise the restrain- 
ing or the detersive power to prevent such faults 
of the bar from “ whipping the virtues” out of 
court, or breaking down their influence upon the 
mass? And if the bench, not individual judges 
— if the bench, as the constitution makes it, can- 
not steadily and uniformly, without special vir- 
tue or particular effect, repress the professional 
misconduct of every member of the bar, what- 
ever be his popular influence and connections, 
what honor or esteem will professional distine- 
tion obtain from the world, and what sanction 
will professional integrity have at the bar ? 
“Tris no comfort to think that the people, or 
at least a large number of them, must be pres- 
ent sufferers from such a state of things, and that 
finally all of them must take their turn ; for the 
whole people must suffer from a disordered bar. 
But the more cutting evil must fall on the hon- 
orable members of the bar, who regard their 
own distinction in it as an estate in character 
for those who are to succeed them; and who, 
if their community be generally vitiated, must 
see the inheritance of honor, which they would 
lay up for their children, day by day sapped and 
undermined ; while they are toiling against the 
hour-glass, to find at last in their best acquisi- 
tions nothing better than the sand at one end 
or the emptiness at the other. 
“ The bar of Philadelphia, I doubt not of all 
Pennsylvania, but of the former I may speak 
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scienter, was for nearly half a century, under 
the judicial tenure of good behavior, an honor- 
able bar professionally and personally. If there 
were spots or blemishes, they did not meet the 
face of the court and rarely the face of day. 
The serene virtue of the bench was no more dis- 
turbed than its strength was challenged by them. 
Without any doubt very many honorable and 
able lawyers are still extant at it; and so are 
pure and unterrified judges. But is there no 
symptom of change? Perhaps not great. Is 
the countenance of the public towards the bench 
and the bar the same that it was in times past ? 
Perhaps not exactly. Both the fact and the 
causes of it are worthy of much observation by 
the bar—and by everybody.” * 


This is a long extract, but we have been 
unwilling to curtail it. The passage is ad- 
mirable for the truth and force of its reason- 
ing, for the clearness and vigor, and not less 
for the moderation of its language. We 
wished to let this venerable man of four- 
score speak for himself on a matter on which 
he has a special title to be listened to, and 
which, as it is of infinite importance to his 
countrymen, so it is not without its bearing 
on ourselves. We have already said that, 
at present, such a mode of judge-making— 
such a tenure of the judge’s office—would 


be thought preposterous in England; but let 
us not assume, therefore, that both may not 
in course of time be pressed, or come to pass. 


When the constitution of the United States 
was framed, when those of the several states 
were first settled, such a change would have 
equally been thought impossible. Yet it has 
happened; and, as might be expected, the 
states seem tc outbid each other in reducing 
the term of office. In Vermont and Rhode 
Island the election had become annual more 
than twenty years since. In some the elec- 
tion is by universal suffrage; in some both 
the amount of the salary and the duration of 
it depend on an annual vote of the legisla- 
ture. It is much the fashion now to com- 
mend American usages to our imitation, and 
we know not how soon this may be selected 
as an example. The obvious effect on the 
Bench we need not press; the effect on the 
Bar is not so obvious, but it is equally cer- 
tain, and equally important. What Mr. Bin- 
ney has said of the mingled yarn, we may 
say with equal, perhaps greater correctness, 
in consequence of their much larger number, 
of our own Bar; still, although so many are 
members of the legislature, it is at present, 
from the foremost man to the lowest, within 
the just control of an independent Bench. 
So it has been under circumstances more 
trying than the present. Some of us are old 
enough to remember Henry Brougham at 
the Bar, in the full swing of his great abili- 
ties, with a gift of withering sarcasm, luxu- 
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riant eloquence, and exuberant spirits, such 
as those, who were never present at his dis- 
plays, can scarcely credit, and wielding a 
political power which few persons in the 
country then possessed. Yet those who saw 
him in the King’s Bench will remember the 
complete, yet not excessive, sway over him 
which Lord Tenterden, so inferior as an in- 
dividual, exercised. We say this not in dis- 
credit of the statesman and orator, not in 
special praise of the chief justice, but in 
praise of the system, which, by depriving the 
advocate of an appeal out of doors, and mak- 
ing the judge independent, kept both in their 
right relation to each other, and the course 
of the administration of justice undisturbed. 
We may be forgiven if we feel jealous of any 
thing which tends, however remotely or in- 
directly, to break in on this happy state of 
things ; and we must not be deterred by the 
excellence of the individuals promoted (which 
we unreservedly admit) from saying that a 
| practice of promotion on the Bench would 
|be most pernicious. The merit of the in- 
| dividuals, in whose persons precedents are 
made, only increases the danger of the prec- 
edents. 

Here we close our observations on this in- 
teresting little book ; and the point at which 
we leave it makes the transition very easy to 
the second essay which remains to be noticed. 
We think we can perceive that the connec- 
tion between the two may have been present 
\to the mind of the author. So far as regards 
constitutional politics in America, numerous 
and scarcely intelligible as are the names of 
parties, the really great and permanent di- 
vision is between the Republican and the 
Democrat, the disciple of Washington and 
the disciple of Jefferson: to this all others 
are but subordinate. Jefferson, secretary of 
state under Washington, vice-president un- 
der John Adams, and at the same time in 
factious opposition to both, considered, and 
justly considered, that his own elevation to 
|the presidency was a second revolution as 
regarded the principles of the American gov- 
ernment. The direction which he gave to 
the current it has continued to run in ever 
since, with more or less obstruction, encoun- 
_tered and even overcome from time to time 
_with more or less success, and apparent com- 
pleteness. For the Republican party has 
never been overwhelmed; defeated often, 
but never conquered, strong in numbers, 
ability, and, above all, in character, it lifts 
its head, and again and again struggles with 
its more powerfulopponent. Among its most 
| painful defeats has been the change in many 
lof the states in the mode of making the 
judges, and their tenure of office. Mr. Bin- 
ney is manifestly a Republican, he is mani- 
festly opposed to Democracy, and as mani- 
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festly he regards the memory of Washington 
with profound and affectionate admiration. 

With the Jeffersonian it must be always a 
difficulty to be under the necessity. of depre- 
ciating the policy, and, to a certain extent, 
unavoidably disparaging the character of 
Washington. Ifhe were too much Anglican, 
too little Frenchman, if he were causing or 
suffering the infant republic to drift into 
royalism, even into aristocracy (and supposi- 
tions of this kind were the basis of the Jeffer- 
sonian revolution), how was he entitled to 
the unqualified love and veneration of the 
true American? And yet love and venera- 
tion for that great name always have re- 
mained, and we trust will remain, deep-seated 
in the true American’s heart. This the Re- 
publican has the comfort of being able to 
cherish in himself, and enforce on others 
with an undivided, undoubting earnestness 
and conviction, which the Democrat must 
always feel wanting on his own part. One 
point, to which the Republican turns with 
the strongest assurance, is the great man’s 
Farewell Address; to that he appeals, not 
only as the unanswerable vindication of his 
system and policy, but as embodying a treas- 
ure of true political wisdom, and displaying 
a warmth of love for his country, with ear- 
nest aspirations for its liberty and indepen- 
dence, which no other similar production has 
exhibited with so much force since the world 
began. It may scarcely be too much to say 
that with the Republican it is regarded with 
a sort of religious reverence, and the stout- 
est Democrat dare not openly depreciate it ; 
on all hands the knowledge of it is still care- 
fully diffused among the people ; and it never 
fails to have its place in the eulogies which 
annually are delivered through the states in 
memory of the honored deliverer of his coun- 
try. 

But how, if he were not the author of this 
very treasure of wisdom and love ; if it were 
written for him; if yet he assumed the au- 
thorship, transcribed the manuscript of an- 
other, and deposited the transcript with the 
public muniments, so that his authorship 
might not at any time be questioned ; would 
not this strike from the hand of the Repub- 
lican his most powerful weapon? And fur- 
ther, how damaging to another eminent 
individual, the steadiest adherent of Wash- 
ington, the systematic opposer of Jefferson, 
to destroy whose reputation was an object 
scarcely secondary to that of depreciating 
Washington’s, if it should appear that he, 
the real author, had purposely preserved evi- 
dence among his papers, that in time the 
truth might appear, and Washington’s claim 
be displaced, his own substituted? These 
are the insinuations (they have scarcely as- 
sumed the form of direct cong) which have 





induced Mr. Binney to examine the whole 
evidence on the subject with judicial impar- 
tiality, yet without dissembling the honest 
desire of his heart that the inquiry may lead 
to conclusions honorable to the memory as 
well of Washington as of Alexander Hamil- 
ton. He avows his reverence for Washing- 
ton, the interest he takes in his true glory, 
as well as his personal admiration of Hamil. 
ton; and if we can scarcely be expected to 
entertain the same sentiments in the same 
extent, we believe the difference will only be 
in degree; at all events it would be disgrace- 
ful to ourselves if we could without great 
pain convict such men, the one of vanity so. 
paltry, the other of meanness so miserable, 
as the conduct of which it is insinuated they 
may have been guilty would involve. 

Happily the result of this inquiry leaves 
us under no such necessity ; Mr. Binney has 
conducted it with a clearness of arrangement 
and truth of reasoning which leave nothin 
to desire, but necessarily with a detail ae 
reference to letters and papers which it is 
impossible to transfer to our pages. We 
must content ourselves with stating some of 
the leading facts, and we will then give the 
verdict at which he arrives, in his own words. 
In his conclusion as to the facts we entirely 
agree, though perhaps we may differ from 
him as to the consequences in one less im- 
portant particular. 

In the first place then it is manifest that 
the intention to address a farewell to his 
countrymen whenever he should retire from 
public life was entertained by Washington 
years before his actual retirement, and, al- 
though such an intention was not unneces- 
sarily blazoned abroad, yet it was not kept 
in absolute concealment. This address was 
intended rather as a public than as a private 
act, and was, therefore, a document in the 
preparation of which another than himself 
might take a large share. The difficulties 
even of Washington’s first presidency are 
now well known, and it is impossible not to 
perceive how deeply his personal feelings 
were wounded by the spirit and conduct of 
his opponents. He might naturally, there- 
fore, desire to give strength and permanence 
to the principles which he sought to impress 
on the government, after he should have 
ceased personally to direct it, by placing be- 
fore his countrymen a statement of them, as 
a dying father might seek to impress his 
children as to their conduct through life in 
the form most likely to influence their affec- 
tions, as well as to convince their reason. 
But on this very account he would consider 
the address in part a political and public act, 
although not an act of his cabinet in conse- 
quence of the personal element in it. Thus, 
while he would be anxious that it should in 
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fact, in form, and appearance nea 
personal feelings, he might natural 
to trust himself entirely with their expres- 
sion, but might seck assistance to render the 
statement and vindication of his public prin- 
ciples, and of the advice he should give his 
countrymen, as forcible and perfect as possi- 
ble. As a mere writer he probably with the 
modesty of true greatness thought lowly of 
himself, especially in comparison with some 
of those who were about him. 

Whatever were hi8 motives, it appears 
that as early as May, 1792, about six 
months before his first Presidency termi- 
nated, and when he was seriously inclined 
not to accept a second, he stated his views 
on the subject to Mr. Madison, not then in 
the Cabinet. In a letter to him in which he 
“reiterates ” a request before made, that he 
would think of the proper time and best 
mode of announcing his intention to retire, 
he proceeds thus :— 


“T would fain carry my request to you fur- 
ther than is asked above, although I am sensible 
that your compliance with it must add to your 
trouble; but as the recess may afford you leis- 
ure, and I flatter myself you have dispositions 
to oblige me, I will without apology desire 
(if the measure in itself should strike you as 
proper, or likely to produce public good or pri- 
vate honor) that you would turn your thoughts 
to a valedictory address from me to the public, 
expressing in plain and modest terms, etc.” 


The letter then proceeds to enumerate 
such topics as Washington wished to be 
dwelt on in the composition of the address, 


but it is not confined to this matter. It 
seems to have been his practice to note 
down for himself, and to collect from his 
advisers, from time to time, the subjects 
which it might be proper to introduce in- 
to his speech on the opening of the follow- 
ing session. This is also touched upon in 
the letter, which was on every account con- 
fidential. As regarded the address, the re- 
tirement itself not being absolutely con- 
cluded on, still less the proper period for 


announcing his intention to retire, it was of | 


course understood between them that for 
the time Madison was not to disclose the 
communication. Madison complied with 
the request, and sent the draught of an ad- 
dress ; but the intended retirement, as we 
know, was postponed ; Washington entered 
on a second term of office, and the whole 
maiter went to sleep. The present import- 
ance of this negotiation, however, is that it 
discloses Washington’s original view of the 
act to be done — that he regarded it as half- 
official and public, that he mixed it up with 
matters which, though confidential as be- 
tween himself and a member of his Govern- 
ment, were purely public in their character, 
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his own ; and that he from the first intended to avail 
y refuse | himself of help both as to the topics and the 


mode of expressing them. 

In 1796, however, the determination to 
retire from public life was finally adopted, 
and at the same time the idea of addressing 
a farewell to his countrymen was revived. 
But in the interval that had clapsed it had 
become clear to Washington’s mind that 
ithe differences between himsclf and Mad- 
|ison, which had either actually increased, or 
become more patent than before, made him 
neither a proper counsellor or assistant in 
\the preparation of a paper of which it was 
one main object to explain and enforce his 
own principles for the political guidance cf 
his countrymen, and to render his system 
permanent, on the very points in which he 
knew Madison dissented from him. He 
therefore naturally turned to what might be 
called his own section of his Cabinet, and it 
was almost of course that he should select 
Alexander Hamilton, who was the most able 
of any, the most jealously regardful of his 
reputation, and the most intimately attached 
to his person. Madison’s draught had been 
short, limited in its topics, and on the point 
which touched Washington’s feelings,—the 
character of the opposition he had cxpcri- 
enced,—was not framed in a congenial spirit. 
He now therefore prepared a much fuller 
paper, in which Madison’s draught was in 
great measure incorporated, the outline more 
filled up, and the ideas couched in more 
suitable language. This paper he showed 
to Hamilton, and on May 10th, 1796, Ham- 
ilton writing to him says :— 

When last in Philadelphia, you mentioned 
to me your wish that I should redress a certain 
paper which you had prepared. As it is import- 
ant that a thing of this kind should be done 
with great care, and much at Ieisure touched 
and retouched, I submit a wish that, as soon as 
you have given it the body you mean it to have, 
it may be sent to me.” 

On the 15th May, Washington answers 
|him and encloses (as he says) the paper 
in its rough state, “with some alteration in 
| the first page since you saw it,” and begs 
him to be carefui of it, as he has no copy 
except of the “quoted part” (Madison’s 
draught,) nor “of the notes from which it 
was drawn.” Te adds,— 


“Even if you should think it best to throw the 
whole into a different form, let me request, not- 
withstanding, that my draught may be returned 
to me (along with yours,) with such amend- 
ments and corrections as to render it as perfect 
as the formation is susceptible of; curtailed if 
too verbose, and relieved of all tautology not 
necessary to enforce the ideas in the original or 
quoted part. My wish is that the whole may 
appear in a plain style, and be handed to the 
public in an honest, unaffected, simple garb.” 
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The letter contains, in what follows, much 
that to one who thinks as Mr. Binney does 
of Washington must be very touching, as 
disclosing the deeply wounded feelings un- 
der which he wrote, in regard to Madison 
and other members of his Government, and 
the personal imputations cast on him by 
some part of the public. But we are com- 
pelled to pass this over, as not bearing on 
the question now in hand; a single sentence 
only must be excepted as material :— 

‘All these ideas and observations are con- 
fined, as you will readily perceive, to my draught 
of the valedictory address. Jf you form one 
anew, it will of course assume such a shape as 
you may be disposed to give it, predicated upon 
the sentiments contained in the enclosed papers ’’— 
p- 49. 

This letter shows with perfect clearness 
what it was that Hamilton was entrusted to 
do: in substance, his office was the same as 
before had been cast upon Madison, Wash- 
ington had, from the very beginning, a defi- 
nite view of what he wished to say. His 
main purposes were three: he wished to im- 
press on the people the inestimable value of 
their constitution as it stood, and the advan- 
tages of their position geographical, as well 
as political; to vindicate, and, if he could, 
perpetuate, the policy he had pursued; and 
partly with this view, partly as a relief to 
his own feelings, to expose and deprecate 
for all succeeding governments such unjust 
jealousies as he himself had been treated 
with. These topics he had laid down both 
to Madison and Hamilton. On all these he 
insisted; though with regard to the third— 
or what he called egotisms—he mainly 
yielded to the better judgment of Hamilton, 
who might, as a third person, be expected 
to take, and did in fact take, a larger and 
more commensurate view of what was due 
to his great name and station. As to the 
language in which these ideas were to be 
clothed, the arrangement, even the reason- 
ing, every thing that could be included un- 
der the terms of form and shape, he left to 
Madison first, and Hamilton last, an unfet- 
tered discretion, reserving to himself the 
final revision. And this was precisely the 
course which the matter took. Hamilton 
first made an abstract, in numbered para- 
gaphs, of the points or topics; he then pre- 
pared his own original draught, and, as de- 
sired, he also corrected and incorporated 
together Washington’s original paper and 
Madison’s. Both these versions were sent 
to Washington, but Ilamilton disapproved 
of the latter, and it was finally abandoned. 
He had desired Washington to return him 
the former, after he had considered it, for 
revision. On the 25th of August Washing- 
ton writes to him thus :— 








“T have given the paper herewith enclosed 
several serious and attentive readings, and pre- 
fer it greatly to the other draughts, being more 
copious on material points, more dignified on 
the whole, and, with less egotism, of course less 
exposed to criticism and better calculated to 
mect the eye of the discerning reader (foreigners 
particularly, whose curiosity, 1 have little doubt, 
will lead them to inspect it attentively, and to 
pronounce their opinion on the performance). 

“When the first draught was made, besides 
having an eye to the consideration above men- 
tioned, I thought the occasion was fair (as I had 
latterly been the subject of considerable invec- 
tive) to say what is there contained of myself; 
and as the address was designed, in a more es- 
pecial manner, for the yeomanry of the country, 
I conceived it was proper they should be informed 
of the object of that abuse, the silence with which 
it had been treated, and the consequences which 
would naturally flow from such unceasing and 
virulent attempts to destroy all confidence in the 
executive part of the government, and that it 
would be best to do it in language that was plain 
and intelligible to their understandings. 

“The draught now sent comprehends the 
most, if not all, these matters, is better expressed, 
and I am persuaded, goes as far as it onght with 
respect to any personal mention of myself, 

“YT should have seen no occasion myself for 
its undergoing a revision; but as your letter of 
the 30th ult. which accompanied it intimates a 
wish to do this, and knowing that it can b2 more 
correctly done after a writing has been out of 
sight for some time than while it is in hand, I 
send it in conformity thereto. . .. I shall ex- 
punge all that is marked in the paper as unim- 
portant, etc. ete.; and as you perceive some 
marginal notes written with a pencil, I pray you 
to give the sentiments so noticed mature consid- 
eration, After which, and in every other part, 
if change or alteration takes place in the draught, 
let them be so clearly interlfined, erased, or re- 
ferred to in the margin as that no mistake may 
happen in copying for the press.””—pp. 60-61. 

Washington, before writing this letter and 
returning Hamilton’s draught, had detained 
it for consideration a fortnight; but again, 
on the Ist of September, he made a new 
suggestion. He thinks the subject of ‘ edu- 
cation generally, and particularly the estab- 
lishment of a university,” should be intro- 
duced into the address :— 


“Let me pray you, therefore, to introduce a 
section in the address expressive of these senti- 
ments and recommendatory of the measure, with- 
out any mention, however, of my proposed per- 
sonal contribution to the plan. Such a section 
would come in very properly after the one which 
relates to our religious obligations, or in a pre- 
ceding part as one of the recommendatory meas- 
ures to counteract the evils arising from geo- 
graphical discriminations.”—p. 63. 

Hamilton’s answer, on the 4th of September, 
adopts the suggestion as to education, but 
thinks that the question of the university 
would be more.fit for the speech at the open- 
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ing of the session. In this Washington ac- 
quiesces, and wishes Hamilton to prepare a 
paragraph as to the university for his speech, 
“ predicated on the ideas with which you have 
been furnished.” On the 5th Hamilton re- 
turns the address, “ corrected agreeably to 
your instructions, with a short paragraph 
added respecting education.” “Had I had 
health,” says he, “it was my intention to 
have written it over, in which case 1 could 
both have improved and abridged.” Wash- 
ington then made an autograph copy, still, 
however, exercising the right of making al- 
terations and omissions. We have seen, in 
a former letter, he had spoken, as a matter 
of course, of having Hamilton’s original 
copied for the press. On the 29th of Sep- 
tember it was published in Claypole’s Daily 
Advertiser. One additional fact should be 
stated—that, in the course of Hamilton’s 
dealing with the address, he showed either 
Washington’s draught or his own to Mr. 
Jay—it is immaterial which—the significance 
of the fact being that this must have been 
done cither by Washington’s express desire, 
or because, on the footing on which the mat- 
ter was placed in his hands, Hamilton con- 
sidered himself at liberty to make the com- 
munication. ’ 

This is the history of the transaction in its 
rough outline, and this suffices to show its 
character. The pride of authorship was far 


beneath Washington’s great station and his 
greater mind. He would scck for assistance 
where the best could be afforded, but the 
nature of the help which he required natu- 
rally limited him in the choice and number 


of those to whom he should apply. He 
probably underrated his own ability as a 
mere writer; but the passages we have ex- 
tracted from his leters might alone suffice to 
show that, although no man was more com- 
petent to dictate the topics, he was not so 
capable of a dexterous arrangement or a fe- 
licitous expression of his ideas. He made 
a very happy selection in Hamilton, whose 
unselfish loyalty to him was beyond question, 
who brought an excellent judgment to the 
task, and a heart which valued Washington’s 
reputation far beyond his own, and who was 
master of that lucid order and simple yet 
forcible, manly yet affectionate, style which 
was specially required for the occasion. The 
nature of the service required some amount 
of secrecy and reserve; it would have been 
absurd at the issuing of the address that it 
should have been avowedly the composition 
of any one except the man in whose name it 
was issued. It would have diminished its 
influence ; it would have laid it open to in- 
vidious party criticism ; nay, it might have 
interfered with the course of Washington’s 
policy and measures, while he still continued 


| matters. 
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in office, if the fact that Hamilton composed 
the document had led to the hasty conclu- 
sion that he was the moving power in the 
government. To this extent Hamilton 
would feel bound to be secret; and he can- 
not be said to have failed in that obligation 
because he did not destroy his rough notes 
or original draught. Nothing made it a 
duty to suppress all evidence of the share 
he had had in the composition. On the 
other hand, there is not a circumstance that 
implies that Washington had the low and 
unworthy desire of dressing himself in bor- 
rowed plumes, or of being supposed to pos- 
sess powers as a writer which in many ways 
he showed himself conscious of not possess- 
ing. General character, well ascertained, 
ought to weigh much as evidence on such 
Washington was certainly a mod- 
est man—it was a distinguished part of his 
real greatness—and as a writer, he was avow- 
edly diffident of his ability, perhaps beyond 
what was necessary. Mr. Binney says, with 
generous feeling,— 


“No one, who has formed a just estimate of 
that great man, can imagine that he regarded 
his personal dignity, or his personal valac and 
efliciency, as reduced or compromised in the 
least degree by his asking the aid of a friend, 
who had been his trusted minister, to arrange his 
thoughts or to improve their expression upon 
any public subject on which he felt it his duty 
to speak. Ile was so high-spirited and sensi- 
tive, as well as sincere, that the glimpse of such 
a thought would have turned him aside as cer- 
tainly perhaps as any man that ever lived. The 
resort to such assistance was all the more likely 
to be made, and was all the more frequently 
made, because no one was more justly entitled 
to feel conscious that his powers of thought and 
expression were such as to place him on a per- 
fect level with his office -and duties ; though on 
occasions when he might encounter criticism 
from enemies or adversaries (and he had them 
both), he may have thought that his active life 
had not permitted him to become so sure of the 
various colors and shades of language, or so in- 
timate with the best forms of composition, as to 
enable him to select with facility, in the face of 
such critics, the plan and words which would 
give the most certain and effective expression to 
his thoughts, and the best protection against 
their perversions.”—p. 167. 


Our narrative will not have given—indeed, 
nothing but the minute comparison which 
Mr. Binney has instituted can give—mate- 
rials for determining accurately in what pro- 
portions the claims of authorship should be 
divided between Washington and Hamilton. 
The judicial conclusion to which Mr. Binney 
has arrived will satisfy most persons. 

“ Washington was undoubtedly the original 
designer of the Farewell Address; and not 
merely by general or indefinite intimation, but 
by the suggestion of perfectly definite subjects, 
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of an end or object, and of a general outline— 
the same which the paper now exhibits. His 
outline did not appear so distinctly in his own 
plan, because the subjects were not so arranged 
in it as to show that they were all compre- 
hended within a regular and proportional fig- 
ure; but when they came to be so arranged in 
the present address, the scope of the whole de- 
sign is seen to be contained within the limits he 
intended, and to fill them. The subjects were 
traced by him with adequate precision, though 
without due connnection, with little expansion, 
and with little declared bearing of the parts 
upon each other or towards a common centre ; 
but they may now be followed with ease in their 
proper relations and bearing in the finished pa- 
per, such only excepted as he gave his final con- 
sent and approbation to exclude. 

“In the most common and prevalent sense of 
the word among litcrary men, this may not, per- 
haps, be called authorship; but in the primary 
etymological sense, the quality of imparting 
growth or increase, there can be no doubt it is 
so. By derivation from himself, the Farewell 
Address spoke the very mind of Washington. 
The fundamental thoughts and principles were 
his, but he was not the composer or writer of the 
paper. 

‘* Hamilton was, in the prevalent literary sense, 
the composer and writer of the paper. The oc- 
casional adoption of Washington’s language does 
not materially take from the justice of this attri- 
bution. The new plan—the different form— 
proceeded from Hamilton: he was the author of 
it. He put together the thoughts of Washington 
in a new order and with a new bearing; and 
while, as often as he could, he used the words of 
Washington, his own language was the general 
vehicle both of his own thoughts, and for the 
expansion and combination of Washington’s 
thoughts. Hamilton developed the thoughts of 
Washington and corroborated them, included 
several cognate subjects, and added many effect- 
ive thoughts from his own mind, and united all 
into one chain by the links of his own masculine 
logic. 

“The main trunk was Washington’s; the 
branches were stimulated by Hamilton ; and the 
foliage, which was not exuberant, was altogether 
his ; and he, more than Washington, pruned and 
nipped off, with severe discrimination, whatever 
was excessive, that the tree might bear the fruits 
which Washington desired, and become his full 
and fit representative.”—p. 169. 


In this judgment we entirely concur, but 
we must confess with some regret. The ad- 
dress, considered without the tendency to 
exaggeration which might be suspected on 





the other side of the Atlantic, is a very re- 
markable—a very admirable production; 
unique, perhaps, in its design, unexampled 
in its enduring influence on a nation. Great 
and truly practical wisdom speaks in it with 
simplicity, force, eloquence, and persuasive- 
ness, It ranges over a large subject of many 

arts; it gives to each its due proportion; 
it omits none, and exaggerates none. That 
Washington is not, in the ordinary sense, 
the author of it, plucks a gem from the crown 
of his glory, as it added to the splendor of it 
while the address was supposed in its dignity 
and beauty to have proceeded from his head 
and heart. To suggest and to adapt is one 
thing; to arrange, to enlarge, to compose 
and adorn, to give to suggestions that lucid 
arrangement, forcible logic, glowing lan- 
guage, without which they lose nearly all 
their beauty and force, and to enrich them 
with those analogies and illustrations to 
which the whole composition owes so much 
of its character and effect—is another. It 
makes a considerable difference whether both 
these functions were performed by Washing- 
ton, or whether the former alone is due to 
him. This is ‘one view of the matter, but 
not the whole. The address is not merely a 
public paper ; it has some, though a very in- 
complete, resemblance to a speech to con- 
gress ; but it has also a personal and domes- 
tic character, and would resemble more the 
speech of a dying monarch to his children 
and family. It owes much of its power to 
this clement, which did not certainly exclude 
advice or assistance. Nevertheless the na- 
tion had a right to expect that in substance 
it should have been their father’s own, flow- 
ing from his own loving and wise heart—his 
own thoughts, his own vows, his own advice, 
in his own words. No doubt, cf the thou- 
sands who read it and treasured it up as it 
issued from the press, the far larger propor- 
tion conccived it to be this, and would have 
experienced a revulsion of feeling when they 
found that it was not. Happily, the inquiry 
has now been conducted in a manner con- 
scientious as regards the truth, considerate 
and reverential as regards the memory of 
Washington, and we heartily hope that the 
conclusions of Mr. Binney will be received 
in the same spirit by all parties in the United 
States. 
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From The New York Evening Post. 
M. BASTIAT. 

A TRANSLATION of Bastiat’s “‘ Harmonies 
of Political Economy” has been published 
in London, with a memoir of the author, by 
Patrick J. Stirling. Bastiat’s reputation is 
very great among all who have made them- 
selves acquainted with economic science, and 
they will be glad to know that that uncom- 
pleted work of his, the “‘ Harmonies Econo- 
migues,” which he himself regarded as the 
most important of all his writings, is now 
published in an English drq@s. The work, 
we say, is uncompleted; for the lamented 
death of M. Bastiat, a few years ago, cut it 
short just in the middle of the execution. 

Mr. Stirling furnishes a notice of the life 
of M. Bastiat, an imperfect and unsatisfac- 
tory sketch, by no means equal to the re- 
markable personal history and greatness of 
mind and character which belonged to the 
deceased. This sketch suffices, however, to 
show that Bastiat, like all other self-thinking 
and self-acting men, was a most devoted stu- 
dent, wedded to the mission for which he 
was designed, and ready for every sacrifice 
and every amount of exertion to promote it. 
No one can read such a memoir without be- 
ing refreshed with the picture thus presented 
of true human nobility. Bastiat’s intimacy 
with the leading members of the English 
Anti-Corn Law League is wéll known, and 
the example they furnished of making great 
efforts to secure success induced him to la- 
bor practically, as well as philosophically, in 
the cause of free trade in his own country. 
It is very likely, indeed, that M. Bastiat be- 
came a martyr to his views, for, laboring un- 
der a complaint which would have justified 
him in giving up his entire attention to him- 
self, he yet would not allow his vigorous 
mind to slumber or sleep, and seeking to ar- 
rest those opinionative elements of destruc- 
tion which were at work, he must have has- 
tened his own end, and at last have fallen into 
his long sleep, wearied and overpowered as 
those who have miscalculated their strength. 
And it is interesting to say that Bastiat dies 
as the Christian, as well as the philosopher. 
He had always been a pre-eminently relig- 
ious man, not theologically, but really—and 
he had written to Mr. Cobden that if Divine 
goodness would only give him one year of 
strength to write his ‘‘ Harmonies of Econ- 
omy,” he should then, “ without regret, and 
with joy, resign his life into His hands.” 
This was in 1846, and he lived till 1850. 
Then came his last moment : his eye sparkled 
with a peculiar expression—it announced the 
solution of a problem; he beckoned his 
friends to draw near him, and having said 


“La verité! la verité,’” he passed away. | 





Here is one example of his mode of treating 
his topics. 
“THE BROKEN PANE. 

“Have you ever had occasion to witness the 
fury of the honest burgess, Jacques Bonhomme, 
when his scapegrace son has broken a pane of 
glass? If you have, you cannot fail to have ob- 
served that all the bystanders, were there thirty 
of them, lay their heads together to offer the 
unfortunate proprietor this never-failing conso- 
lation, that there is some good in every misfor- 
tune, and that such accidents give a filip to trade. 
Everybody must live, If no windows were 
broken, what would become of the glaziers? 
Now, this formula of condolence contains a 
theory which it is proper to lay hold of in this 
very simple case, because it is exactly the same 
theory which unfortunately governs the greater 
part of our economic institutions. Assuming 
that it becomes necessary to expend six frances 
in repairing the damage, if you mean to say that 
the accident brings in six francs to the glazier, 
and to that extent encourages his trade, I grant 
it fairly and frankly, and allow that you reason 
justly. The glazier arrives, docs his work, 
pockets his money, rubs his hands, and blesses 
the scapegrace son. This is what we see. But 
if, by way of deduction, you come to conclude, 
as is too often done, that it is a good thing to 
break windows—that it makes moncy circulate 
—and that encouragement to trade in general is 
the result—I am obliged to cry, Halt! Your 
theory stops at what we see, and takes no ac- 
count of what we don’t see. We don’t see that 
since our burgess has been obliged to spend his six 
francs on one thing he can no longer spend them 
on another. We don’t see that if he had not 
had this pane to replace, he would have replaced, 
for example, his shoes, which are down at the 
heels ; or have placed a new book on his shelf. 
In short, lic would have employed his six frances 
in a way in which he cannot now employ them. 
Let us see, then, how the account stands with 
trade in general. The pane being broken, the 
glazier’s trade is benefited to the extent of six 
francs. This is what we see. If the pane had 
not been broken, the shoemaker’s, or some other 
trade, would have been encouraged to the ex- 
tent of six francs. This is what we don’t sce. 
And if we take into account what we don’t see, 
which is a negative fact, as well as what we do 
see, which is a positive fact, we shall discover 
that trade in general, or the aggregate of national 
industry, has no interest one way or other, 
whether windows are broken or not. Let us 
see, again, how the account stands with Jacques 
Bonhomme. On the last hypothesis, that of the 
pane being broken, he spends six franes, and 
gets neither more nor less than he had before ; 
namely, the use and enjoyment of a pane of 
glass. On the other hypothesis, namely, that 


the accident had not happened, he would have # 


expended six francs on shoes, and would have 
had the enjoyment both of the shoes and of the 
pane of glass. Now, as the good burgess, 
Jacques Bonhomme, constitutes a fraction of 
socicty at large, we are forced to conclude that 
Society, taken in the aggregate, and after all ac- 
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counts of labor and enjoyment have been squared 
has lost the value of the pane which has been 
broken.” 


This is conclusive against destruction as 
an element of national wealth. Let us now 
see, & la Bastiat, whether protection is of 
greater advantage. 


“THE PETITION AGAINST THE LIGHT OF DAY. 
“Petition of the manufacturers of candles, wax 
lights, lamps, candlesticks, street lamps, snufi- 
ers, extinguishers, and of the producers of oil, 
tallow, resin, and generally of every thing 
connected with lighting :— 
“ To the Members of the Chamber of Deputies : 
“Gentlemen: You are on the right road. 
You reject abstract theories and have little con- 
sideration for cheapness and plenty. Your chief 
care is the interest of the producer. You desire 
to emancipate him from external competition, 
and reserve the national market for national in- 
dustry. We are about to offer you an admira- 
ble opportunity of applying your—what shall 
we call it?—your theory. We are suffering 
from the irtolerable competition of a foreign 
rival, placed, it would scem, in a condition so 
far superior to ours for the production of light, 
that he absolutely inundates our national market 
with it at a price fabulously reduced. The mo- 


ment he shows himself our trade leaves us ; all 
consumers apply to him; and thus a branch of 
national industry, having countless ramifications, 
is all at once rendered completely stagnant. 
This rival, who is no other than the sun, wages 


war to the knife against us, and we suspect he 
has been raised up by perfidious Albion, inas- 
much as he displays towards that haughty island 
a circumspection with which he dispenses in our 
case. What we pray for is, that it may please 
you to pass a law ordering the shutting up of all 
windows, sky-lights, dormer-windows, outside 
and inside shutters, curtains, blinds, bulls’ eyes 
—in a word, of all openings, holes, chinks, clefts, 
and fissures, by or through which the light of the 
sun has been allowed to enter houses, to the 
prejudice of the meritorious manufactures with 
which we flatter ourselves we have accommo- 
dated our country—a country which, in grati- 
tude, ought not to abandon us now to a strife so 
unequal, 

“ We trust, gentlemen, that you will not re- 
gard this, our request, as a satire, or refuse it 
without, at least, previously hearing the reasons 
we have to urge in its support. And, first, if 
you shut up as much as possible all access to 
natural light, and create a demand for artificial 
light, which of our French manufacturers will 
not be encouraged by it? If more tallow is con- 
sumed, then must there be more oxen and sheep ; 
and consequently, we shall behold the increase 
of artificial meadows, meat, wool, hides, and, 
above all, manure, which is the basis and foun- 
dation of ail agricultural wealth. If more oil is 
consumed then we shall have an extended culti- 
vation of the poppy, of the olive, and of the 
colewort. These rich and exhausting plants 
will come at the right time to enable us to avail 
ourselves of the increased fertility, which the 
rearing of additional cattle will impart to our 
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land. Our heaths will be covered with resinous 
trees. Numerous swarms of bees will, on the 
mountains, gather perfumed treasures, now wast- 
ing their fragrance on the desert air, like the 
flowers from which they are derived. No branch 
of agriculture but will then exhibit a cheering 
development. The same remark applies to 
navigation. Thousands of vessels will proceed 
to the whale fishery; and in a short time we 
shall possess a navy capable of maintaining the 
honor of France, and gratifying the patriotic 
aspirations of your petitioners, the undersigned 
candlemakers. and others. But what shall we 
say of the manufacture of articles de Paris? 
Henceforth you will behold gildings, bronzes, 
crystals, in candlesticks, in lamps, in lustres, in 
candelabra shining forth in spacious warerooms, 
compared with which those of the present day 
can only be regarded as mere shops. No poor 
resiner from his heights on the sea-coast, no coal 
miner from the depth of his sable gallery, but 
will rejoice in higher wages and increased em- 
ployment. Only be induced to reflect, gentle- 
men, and you will be convinced that there is, 
perhaps, no Frenchman, from the wealthiest 
coal-mas‘er to the humblest vendor of lucifer 
matches, whose lot will not be ameliorated by 
the success of this our petition.” 


This is worthy of Defoe. The French 
Chamber of Deputies, fortunately, was not 
in existence long enough to give effect to the 
prayer of this cutting petition, which ex- 
poses at one view the whole error of the 
Protectionists of every country. M. Bastiat, 
we must observe, is equally clear and much 
more beautiful when he comes to illustrate 
his opinions in sober and logical language. 
The reader of the ‘ Harmonies” will be 
struck by the following passage :— 


“THE VILLAGE CARPENTER AND SOCIETY. 

“Much philosophy,’ says Rousseau, ‘is want- 
ed for the correct observation of things which lie 
before our eyes.’ Let us take a man in the 
humbler walks of life—a village carpenter, for 
instance—and observe the various service he 
renders to, and receives from, society, and we 
shall not fail to be struck with the enormous dis- 
proportion between the two. This man employs 
his day’s labor in planing boards, and making 
tables and chests of drawers. He complains of 
his condition, yet in truth what does he receive 
from society in return for his work? First of 
all, on getting up in the morning he dresses him- 
self, and he has himself made none of the nu- 
merous articles of clothing of which his dress 
consists. Now, in order to put at his disposal 
this clothing, simple as it is, an enormous amount 
of labor, industry, and locomotion, and many 
ingenious inventions, must have been employed. 
Americans must have produced cotton, Indians 
indigo, Frenchmen wool and flax, Brazilians 
hides ; and all these materials must have been 
transported to various towns, where they have 
been worked up, spun, woven, and dyed. Then 
he breakfasts. In order to procure him the 
bread he cats every morning, land must have 
been cleared, enclosed, labored, manured, sown, 
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the fruits of the soil must have been preserved 
with care from pillage, and security must have 
reigned among an innumerable multitude of peo- 
ple; the wheat must have been cut down, ground 
into flour, kneaded and prepared ; iron, steel, 
wood, stone, must have been converted by in- 
dustry into instruments of labor; some men 
must have employed animal force, others water 
power; all matters, of which each, taken singly, 
presupposes a mass of labor, whether we have 
regard to space or time, of incalculable amount. 
In the course of the day, this man will have oc- 
casion to use sugar, oil, and various other mate- 
rials and utensils. He sends his son to school, 
there to receive an education which, although 
limited, nevertheless implies anterior study and 
research, and an extent of knowledge which 
startles the imagination. He goes out. He 
finds the streets paved and lighted. A neighbor 
gocs to law with him. Ile finds advocates to 
plead his cause, judges to maintain his rights, 
officers of justice to put the sentence into execu- 
tion; all which implies acquired knowledge, 
and, consequently, intelligence and means of 
subsistence. He goes to church. It is a stu- 
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pendous monument, and the book which he car- 
ries thither is a monument, perhaps still more 
stupendous, of human intelligence. Heis taught 
morals, he has his mind enlightened—his soul 
elevated ; and in order to this, we must sup- 
pose that another man had previously frequented 
schools and libraries, consulting all the sources 
of human learning, and while so employed had 
been able to live without occupying himself di- 
rectly with the wants of the body. If our artizan 
undertakes a journey, he finds that, in order to 
save his time and exertion, other men have re- 
moved and levelled the soil, filled up valleys, 
hewed down mountains, united the banks of 
rivers, diminished friction, placed wheeled car- 
riages on blocks of sandstone or bands of iron, 
and brought the force of animals and the power 
of steam into subjection to human wants. It is, 
indeed, impossible not to be struck with the 
measureless disproportion which exists between 
the enjoyments which this man derives from so- 
ciety, and what he could obtain from his own 
unassisted exertions. I venture to say that ina 
single day he consumes more than he could him- 
self produce in ten centuries.” 








Portrait of WASHINGTON BY A CONTEM- 
porary.—Dear Sir: The following description 
of the personal appearance of the- Father of his 
Country I find in a number of Zhe Massachu- 
setts Gazcite, or General Advertiser (published at 
Springfield), for March 23, 1784. It occurs in 
what purports to be a letter, giving a sketch of 
the life and character of General Washington, 
from a gentleman in this country to a friend in 
London, in which city the narrative was pub- 
lished in the form of a pamphlet, which had a 
very extensive circulation, as containing, in the 
words of the author himself, “a more accurate 
and circumstantial account of this illustrious 
personage than has ever hitherto been laid be- 
fore the public.” 


“JT would not mention to you the person of 


able ; he was never known to exceed the bounds 
of the most rigid temperance ; in a word, all his 
friends and acquaintance universally allow that 
no man ever united in his own person a more 
perfect alliance of the virtues of a philosopher 
with the talents of a general. Candor, sincerity, 
affability, and simplicity, seem to be the striking 
features of his character, till an occasion offers 
of displaying the most determined bravery and 
independence of spirit. 

“Such, my good friend, is the man to whom 
America has intrusted her important cause. 
Hitherto she has had every reason to be satis- 
fied avith her choice ; and most ungrateful would 





she be to the Great Disposer of human events 
were she not to render him unremitting thanks 
for having provided her with such a citizen at 


this excellent man, were I not convinced that it | Such a crisis, Most nations have been favored 


bears great analogy to the qualifications of his | With some patriotic deliverer ; the Israclites had 
mind. General Washington is now in the forty- | their Moses; Rome had her Camillus; Greece 
seventh year of his age; he is a tall, well-made | her Leonidas ; Sweden her Gustavus ; and Eng- 
man, rather large-boned, and has a tolerably | !and her Hampdens, Russells, and her Sydneys ; 
gentecl address; his features are manly and | but these illustrious heroes, though successful in 
bold, his eyes of a bluish cast, and very lively ; | preserving and defending, did not, like Wash- 
his hair a deep brown; his face rather long, and | gton, form or establish empires, which will be 
marked with the small-pox ; his complexion sun- | the refuge or asylum of liberty, banished from 
burnt and without much color, and his counte- | Europe by Juxury or Corraption. Must not, 
nance sensible, composed, and thoughtful ; there | therefore, your heart beat with conscious pride 
is a remarkable air of dignity about him, with a | ®t the prospect of your friend's being ranked 
striking degree of graccfulness; he has an ex- | among (if not above) those illustrious patriots # 
cellent understanding, without much quickness : | 2t the enchanting thought that he, whom you 
is strictly just, vigilant, and generous; an affec- | know and love, shall be acknowledged by pres- 
tionate husband, a faithful friend, a father to the {ent and future gencrations as their great deliv- 
deserving soldier; gentle in his manners, in | rer, and the chief instrument in the hands of 
temper rather reserved : a total stranger to re- | the Almighty for laying the foundation of that 
ligious prejudices, which have so often excited freedom and happiness which I trast await the 
Christians of onc denomination to cut the throats | future myriads of this vast continent ?”—The 
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of those of another; in his morals irreproach- | Churchman. 
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From The National Magazine. 
MY FIRST LOVE AND MY LAST. 
BY EDWARD BRANTHWAYT. 


I was young, very young, when I first 
joined the — Fusiliers. Young in years, 
or I was barely seventeen ; young in experi- 
ence, for I came almost direct from school. 

Such is my opinion now, just ten years 
after that important period; but I held my- 
self in very different estimation then. In 
fact, I looked upon myself as a knowing hand 
—a man of the world; and the pretension 
was based upon very sufficient grounds, as it. 
seemed to me. I was an Etonian, and we 
were all men of the world, all of us at least 
in the sixth form. Then I had spent a sea- 
son (or rather, part of it) in London, mixing 
in the most exclusive society, under the aus- 
pices of my uncle, Sir Charles Wilmington. 

Before this visit I had seen little of my 
distinguished relation, though he was my 
guardian, for he rarely left Heiss-Baden, 
where he resided as a worthy representative 
of our little queen at the court of Saxe-Lilli- 
put. So I had been in the habit of spending 
my vacations at the house of my other guar- 
dian, a quiet, country clergyman with sev- 
eral sons about my own age. 

Once, indeed, remember well, Sir Charles 
came to pay mea visit. He was staying at 
the castle, and drove over to Eton in one of 
the royal carriages with some prince of Saxe- 
Lilliput, who wished to see the college. I 
felt a little justifiable pride on the occasion, 
but to the credit of my schoolfellows, I must 
say, they did not appear very deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of my importance. In 
fact, I seemed to gain far more beast in their 
eyes by the sound thrashing I administered 
to young Hopkins, son of the radical mem- 
ber for Shodditon, on account of his sneers 
at the important treaty of Heiss-Baden, 
which won for my uncle his Grand Cross of 
the Bath. 

Sir Charles happened to come to London 
on leave of absence (for the benefit of his 
health) after I was appointed to my regi- 
ment, and about a month before I had to 
join. Very good-naturedly, for it must have 
been a bore to the rise punctilious old 
gentleman, he asked me to spend the inter- 
vening time with him, and I did not reject 
the offer. 

He was very much sought after in society, 
80 I could not have a better introduction to 
London life. Strange as it might appear, a 
genuine friendship sprang up between the 
ae i unsophisticated school-boy and the 
polished rusé diplomatist. We were seen 
together everywhere (that was anywhere), 
and were far from being unnoticed. I was 
a pretty boy in those days, with a bright 
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face, fair, clustering curls, and laughing, 
blue eyes, while he was handsome and dis- 
tinguished looking enough to be remarkable 
among the most high-bred in appearance of 
all aristocracies. 

On one occasion, I remember, we over- 
heard a specch of the lovely Countess Za- 
lewski to a compatriote, in which she made 
most flattering allusion to ‘the flowers of 
spring and autumn’s fruit.” But my cousin, 
Jack Fortespee, who has his shaft tipped and 
winged for all comers, told me La Zalewski 
was a deep one, who displayed more calcula- 
tion than giddiness in her flirtations. It was 
hinted, he said, that for ‘‘ reasons of state,” 
she had been making a dead set at my uncle 
for some months past, and that in fact she 
was the malady that had driven him from 
Heiss-Baden. If so, after the manner of 
most diseases, she had accompanied him in 
his flight. 

Though I knew that my uncle had facili- 
tated my entry into the exclusive circle in 
which we moved, I was by no means pre- 
pared to admit that I was altogether beholden 
to him for the welcome I met with. To say 
nothing of my personal qualities, which, of 
course, rendered me an ornament even to 
the most distingnished coterie, I had another 
passport, of great authority as I imagined in 
my dignity, as Wilmington of Wychholm. 
I had not then learned that fashion is a ca- 
pricious deity, whose favor is not to be in- 
sured by either pure blood or a long rent-roll. 
Besides, such a term could not fairly be ap- 
plied to my modest four thousand a year. 
Still Iwas right in some measure, for if I 
had been a penniless younger son, even at 
that tender age, prudent chaperons would 
not have allowed their fair charges so to pet 
and make much of ‘that dear little fellow, 
Harry Wilmington.” 

In spite of my uncle’s sage counsels, I 
should have been utterly spciled, but fortu- 
nately for me the time soon arrived for me to 
join my regiment. 

“T might give you plenty of good advice,” 
said Sir Charles the evening before I left 


|him; * but it is a commodity that is never 


valued; and, like all young soldiers, you are 
beginning to feel a little superiority to us 
Pekins.” 

I protested warmly against his assumption, 
but he only smiled gently, as if unshaken in 
his opinion. 

“T will give you what really will be of 
use,” he said: “a letter to one of your cap- 
tains, Brevet-major De Wilton, who is an 
old friend of mine. You will find him a 
thorough gentleman, a capital officer, and 
ready to give you advice or assistance in 
either capacity. He ought to have been a 
colonel or even general ere now, but he went 
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on half-pay for several years, I believe. He 
lost lis little fortune somehow through a 
friend lie had trusted, and the lady he was 
about to marry jilted him in consequence. 
Since then his temper has been soured, but 
you will find his bark worse than his bite.” 


‘*‘ People seem to think I am a regimental 
dry-nurse,” muttered the veteran through 
his grizzled moustache in a very audible 
aside as I presented the missive to him. 

“So my old friend Wilmington and you,” 
he continued in a louder tone, ‘*‘ have been 
dancing on the Mayfair treadmill—he ought 
to know better at his time of life. I have 
heard of your doings from Lady Jane Gar- 
stin, who wi/l write to me about that pre- 
cious cub of hers. You will find the drill- 

yard poor work after the drawing-room, un- 
— you have the right stuff in you. Well, 
be carcfal how you go on, for you shall not 
get into mischief for old Wilmington’s sake, 
if a lecture from me can keep you out of it.” 

I will not dwell upon the few weeks during 
which I was shaking down into my place in 
the regiment, for there was nothing of any 
moment to relate. “At first I have no doubt 
I gave myself ridiculous airs, for I was well 
quizzed, dubbed Lord Wychholm, ete., ete. 
But they soon found I took this bantering 
good-humoredly, and even let them laugh 
me out of my absurdities. I was always 


ag 
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ready too to join in any fun going, and to 
enjoy it to the utmost. 
name, and was speedily, in spite of my dig- 
nity, called ‘* Harry” by every one, from the 
gray-haired colonel to the ensign, who joined 


a week after me. 

I looked so young even for my age—such 
amere child, and was so light-hearted and 
joyous, that every one secmed naturally to 
make much of me. From the fair creatures 
who had petted me in London I had no ob- 
jection to this treatment, but from my brother 
officers it was hardly so welcome. It was 
useless, however, for me to show that my 
dignity was offended, for I only got laughed 
at for my pains. 

Major de Wilton was no less friendly than 
the resi, if Iwas totake him at his own word 
and consider his lectures a proof of interest, 
for they were neither rare nor feeble. And 
in spite of his severity I really believe there 
was a mutual liking between us. , 

“Harry Wilmington,” he said to me one 
morning, “‘ you are going to Whitecliffe with 
me to-morrow. You know I relieve the com- 
pany on detachment there, and I have per- 
suaded the colonel to transfer you to my 
company. It will do you good to be quiet 
a little, instead of rattling about with the 
wild young fellows you are getting so thick 
with.” 


So I lost my nick- | 
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| Iwas far from being pleased at this ar- 
rangement. I was piqued at the change 
| being made so unceremoniously without ref- 
erence to my wishes, and I was not inclined 
to leave our jovial set for a quiet little sea- 
side town or rather village. But I consoled 
myself with two reflections. In the first 
place, I should not be separated from my 
chief crony, Garstin, and, in the second, the 
major’s interference showed he was anxious 
to sale me with him. I even broached this 
opinion at mess that evening, when Jack 
Ponsonby twitted me with being exiled. De 
| Wilton’s sharp ears caught my words, and 
| I was more vexed than ever I had been at 
‘his lectures by the half-sneer on his lips as 
|he said: “Yes, Master Harry, I could not\ 
live without you. I really ought to apolo- 
gize to the mess for taking you from them.” 
Our life at Whitecliffe was certainly a con- 
trast to that we had been leading at head- 
quarters. The major, in spite of his good 
wishes, could not work us beyond a certain 
point without driving the men into a mutiny, 
so we had plenty of idle time on our hands, 
| Aqua Vivariums had not then been invented, 
we were too unromantic for the sad sea 
pees to sing to us, and fishing from an old 
| tub of a boat, or sitting on the beach mak- 
|ing ducks and drakes on the water, lost their 
| charms after a time. 

Whiteclifie had a few years before been a 
mere fishing village, and the speculator, who 
had run up a few villas, had evidently de- 
_serted the place almost on the threshold of 
|his scheme for a more promising site, for 
| there were not a dozen in all of these tri- 
jumphs of architecture. This was certainly 
| not the season, if there was such an institu- 
| tion at Whitecliffe, and the two villas that 
{were alone inhabited contzined bipeds far 
below the notice of such exquisites as Garstin 
jand I, 
| We had one or two visitors, but they did 
‘not contribute greatly to our entertainment. 
|The officer of the coast-guard called upon 
jus, but we never succeeded in finding him 
‘in his cottage—morning or evening he al- 
| ways seemed to be going his rounds. Then 
,the clergyman made his appearance at the 
‘barracks after we had been at church the 

first Sunday; when by the by we had seen 
a slight, graceful girl sitting in what must 
‘have been the rectory pew. As on return- 
ing the civility we sat in the library of the 
| worthy ancient, we caught a glimpse of the 
same slender form flitting about the garden, 
but he did not even refer to his daughter. 
We were rather gratified by the idea that 
we were looked upon as wolves, not to be 
trusted with the lamb. 

“ One afternoon when we returned from 
| ball-practice on the sands (with pistols at a 
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ost) we found a card from Sir Walter 
Whinthorpe of Whinthorpe Park. This was 
before our grooms with our horses and my 
dog-cart had joined us, for we knew there 
was only a one-stalled stable near the little 
barracks, of which the major took possession. 
And even when later we had contrived the 
accommodation by knocking down the parti- 
tion-wall of a hovel we rented, and so were 
able to drive over to Whinthorpe, we found 
nothing to repay us for the trouble. The 
baronet seemed an old bore, and his daugh- 
ters were commonplace countrified girls. 
We afterwards learned that the belle of the 
family was staying with an aunt for the Lon- 
don market, for which, rightly enough, the 
others were not considered well suited. A 
day or two later we received a formal invita- 
tion to dinner after a fortnight’s notice, so 
we were not likely to find the pleasures of 
society too absorbing. 

But while we were still reduced to trudg- 
ing on foot, I reccived a letter from my 
uncle, which changed the aspect of affairs. 
We corresponded occasionally, and I had 
written telling him of my being sent on de- | 
tachment. 

‘So you are at Whitccliffe,” he said; “I 
remember it of old, and, unless it has much 
changed, you must find it dull enough. You 
seem to have forgotten that you have near | 
rclations living in the neighborhood, the | 
Clintons, who are your third cousins. I 
strongly recommend you to cultivate their 
acquaintance, for they are sure to have the 





best set in the county about them, and they 
have a splendid house and estate. Old} 
Clinton is quite imbecile, I believe, but his | 
youngest daughter (who, by the by, must be | 
near forty now) has been mistress of the 
house for many years. She is one of those | 
active, restless women, who always have} 
some crotchet in their heads ; last time I was | 
there I could hardly touch a dish because 
they were all atrociously flavored with vari- 
ous herbs sclected to counteract the bad 
qualitics of the other ingredients. I give 
you my word of honor, I should have been 
half-starved, but for the eggs at breakfast 
and cheese and fruit at dinner. But proba- 
bly she has dropped that whim for another 
this time.” 

IT had read so far to Garstin, when he ex- 
claimed, “Why, Ifarry, you young muff, how, 
came you to say nothing about your cousin? 
It will be glorious fun.” 

Ife was nearly three years older than I 
Was, and sometimes gave himself absurd airs 
of superiority on the strength of his senior- 
ity both in age and regimental standing. 

“ What could I say, you wiseacre,” I re- 
torted, ‘‘ when I never even heard of their 
existence till now ?” 
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“Clinton,” said Garstin, musingly, “it 
strikes me that is the name of the people 
who live in that fine house about two miles 
along the Farcombe.xoad, but we were told 
theynever visited the officers quartered 
here.” 

“Then that large curtained pew belongs 
to them!” I exclaimed. ‘I should like to 
have another look at those splendid dark 
eyes I caught a glimpse of.” 

‘‘ Whatever color you may persist in call- 
ing her eyes,” returned Garstin, “I will 
maintain that I saw at the very same open- 
ing a cluster cf curls like gold.” 

These incongruous charms, of which the 
waving of the curtain had allowed us a mo- 
mentary view, had given us a strong desire 
to see more of the fair possessor. But when 
at last we had got our men out of the 
church, no one endowed with either beauty 
was to be scen. 

“We will go and call upon them this 
very day!” Texclaimed. “I feel a very af- 
fectionate cousin just at present.” 

‘No, no, you will have your trap here to- 
morrow,” said Garstin. ‘Let us wait till 
then, and go in style. We will put Thunder 
and Lightning in, and rather astonish the 
natives.” 

Accordingly, the next day we started for 
our drive, in a neat but knowing turn-out, 
as I considered. Garstin and I, very soon 
after I joined, had fallen into the habit of 
putting our two horses into my dog-cart, 
and driving tandem about the country. We 
were the only subalterns (with the exception, 
of course, of the adjutant) who kept either 
horse or trap, and many a growl would old 
D. Wilton have at our doings in this as 
in other ways. We could afford it however, 
and risked our own limbs, not his, so his 
words did not carry much weight. 

When we reached the park gates my 
groom jumped quickly down and opened 
them. As we dashed through I caught a 
glimpse of a bewildercd-looking old dame 
standing at the docr of the lodge, and mak- 
ing signals for us to stop. But Thunder 
and Lightning were very fresh after their 
want of work, and it was no joke to pull 
them up—besides, we were half-way to the 
Hall now, so on I went. 

A quaint, white-headed old servant was 
brought to the door by our rather noisy 
summons. 

“Are Mr. and Miss Clinton at home?” 
I asked, as I threw the reins to the groom 
ready to jump out. 

“Yes, sir; but are you the officers from 
the barracks?” he asked in return, quietly 
examining us the while. 

“Yes, and what of it?” I exclaimed, 
rather impatiently. 
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“‘ We do not visit the officers,” he replied 
gravely, as he retreated to close the door in 
our faces. 

Complimentary to us professionally, cer- 
tainly, but we could afford to laugh at it, as 
we were sure of gaining admittance at last. 

“Stop!” I shouted, bringing the fellow to 
a dead halt; “here, take my card to Miss 
Clinton, and say it is her cousin, who is be- 
ing kept on her door-step.” 

When he had calmly obeyed me, Garstin 
and I turned to cne another, and indulged 
in a hearty laugh. We had not time to 
make our faces grave again, when the old 
fellow returned, and without a word threw 
open the door to admit us. 

In the hall stood a lady with no preten- 
sion to youth, and hardly more to beauty, 
though her face was not altogether unpleas- 
ing. She was rather under the middle 
height, had a slight, wiry figure, and wore a 
costume, of which I will attempt no further 
description than that it appeared far better 
adapted for comfort than display. Though 
Garstin was nearer to her as we entered, 
her sharp, restless eyes rapidly passed from 
him to me. 

“So you are my cousin Wilmington !” 
she exclaimed without a moment’s hesita- 
tion: “I see you have a look of Sir Charles, 
but you are still more like your poor father. 
You are welcome to Belmont, as any of 
your name would be, but I fear you will | 
find little attraction in the old house and its | 
quiet inhabitants.” | 

I had no lack of assurance in those days, | 
being indced far too well satisfied with my- | 
self to be troubled with any such feelings, | 
and while we followed Miss Clinton to the! 
drawing-room I had volubly replied, ex-| 
pressing my pleasure at making the ac-| 
quaintance of rclations of whom I had heard | 
my uncle speak so highly, concluding by in- | 
troducing “‘my brother officer and especial | 
friend, Mr. Garstin.” 

I quickly found I had not said more than 
would be borne out by the facts. On en- 
tering the rather gloomy sitting-room, dark 
with old oak furniture and wainscoting, we 
saw two girls sitting in the most cheery 
spot, the fine oricl window looking into the 
terraced garden. The mystery of the cur- 

ained pew was cleared up as we might have 
divined—two fair damsels had been bend- 
ing over the same prayer-book, for here 
were the splendid dark eyes; here were the 
tresses of gold. 

Yet my cousin talked of our finding little 
attraction in the old house ! 

The introductions, which now took place, 
gave me still further cause for satisfaction. 

* Clara, this is your cousin, Henry Wil- 








mington—you and Ella must be cousins, 
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too, but rather far away. Mr. Garstin— 
Miss Clancy, and Miss Singleton.” 

As I sat talking to Miss Clinton of the 
doings of my uncle and myself, I envied 
Garstin, who had pounced upon the chair 
next to Clara Singleton, and in a few min- 
utes was making her blue eyes sparkle and 
the curls which he so admired dance, 
as she laughed merrily at his droll de- 
scription of our past experiences of life at 
Whitecliffe. But when Ella Clancy struck 
in with a remark on the long time that had 
elapsed since she last saw Sir Charles Wil- 
mington, and continued to take part in our 
conversation, I was quite satisfied. 

I now remembered that my uncle, who 
had often spoken of the Clintons, had also 
mentioned, as wards of the old gentleman 
and relations of our own, two Miss Clancys, 
who were coheiresses of large fortune. But 
I could call nothing further to mind, for 
I rarely paid due attention to these gene- 
slanleat details in which my uncle was rather 
fond of indulging. 

Miss Clinton I soon saw was no less 
eccentric now than she had appeared for- 
merly to Sir Charles. Her remarks were as 
sharp and telling as a Minie rifle bullet, and 
the rapid gestures with which her words 
were accompanied, forcibly illustrated her 
meaning, which they were not needed to ex- 
plain. And all the time her small, restless 
black eyes were wandering about, taking in 
every thing within their range. 

Presently I noticed, that even while talk- 
ing to me and Ella Clancy, a pencil held 
with apparent carelessness in her hand was 
moving slowly over a half-completed em- 
broidery pattern on the table near her. 
This naturally attracted my attention, and I 
read in quaint and irregular, but very dis- 
tinct characters, “‘ They are worthy.” 

I suppose my face expressed my surprise, 
for my cousin Clara Singleton laughed openly 
but good-naturedly at me. This was not 
lost upon Miss Clinton, as indeed what was? 
and she shook her pencil with a mock menace 
at Clara, while turning to Garstin and me, 
she asked us to dine with them next day. 

Such an offer was not to be declined, and 
having eagerly accepted we rose to take 
leave. But before we went I asked if Mr. 
Clinton was not able to sce visitors. A look 
of sorrow sat quaintly upon Miss Clinton’s 
rather harsh features as she replied, “ No, 
he is forbidden the least excitement, and the 
sight could only be painful to you.” 


“Ts she not beautiful?” I exclaimed to 
Garstin, as we drove off. 

“ Angelic!” returned Garstin as warmly; 
“did you ever sce such eyes? This sky is 
not a purer blue, and as for her hair—” 
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“Stuff!” I interrupted: “her eyes are | 


gray, but they look violet in the shadow of 
those splendid lashes like a limpid moun- 
tain-merc in the shade of overhanging cliffs.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Garstin: “I was 
talking of Clara Singleton, while you are 
thinking of your other cousin. I can’t say I 
admire her moon face—and grenadiers in 
petticoats are not to my taste.” 

“Taste? you have none!” I retorted 
sharply; ‘‘as for Clara, you could buy a 
doll as pretty and I dare say about as sensi- 
ble in the Lowther Arcade for half a crown.” 

“So be it,” said Garstin. “ Don’t let us 
get angry about it, for it is the best arrange- 
ment possible. You admire one and I the 
other, so we shall not get in each other’s 


hough still rather huffy, I acquiesced in 
silence, for this view of the case was too 
satisfactory for me to oppose it. Besides, I 
was obliged to admit that his criticisms had 
some foundation. Ella had a fuller face than 
a sculptor would have chiselled for his ideal 
in the palmy days of Greek art, and she was 
decidedly above the common height, being 
taller than myself. But, as Garstin rather 
maliciously suggested on another occasion, 
this disparity was diminishing daily, for I 
had not yet ceased to grow. 

Perhaps I cannot give a better idea of her 
than by saying I am often reminded forcibly 
of her by Leech’s beauties. She had how- 
ever more dignity, and at the same time 
more fun in her expression, which sounds 
like a contradiction, but that is often the 
case with truth. What I admired most in 
her were her splendid eyes, which sometimes 
sparkled with frolicsome glee, at others 
beamed with a soft, gentle light, and I could 
well fancy them melting with tenderness. 

Our first dinner at Belmont passed off 
satisfactorily enough. My uncle was right 
in supposing Miss Clinton would have given 
up the old whim which had so punished him, 
and our fare was all that we could desire. 

The acquaintance thus begun was quickly 
improved by Garstin and myself. We fell 
at once into habits of intimacy, becoming 
quite at home in the house, where indeed we 
spent a considerable portion of our time. 

This did not escape the major’s attention, 
and one day he suddenly asked us if ‘we 
were not making fools of ourselves with our 
petticoat hunting ? ” 

“Oh, no!” answered Garstin with a 
laugh: “we are quite safe. That is, I can 
answer for myself—Clara and I understand 
one another, and are only having a bout with 
the foils to keep our handsin. As for Harry, 


I suspect he is fencing with the buttons off, 

and he is hard hit. already, or I don’t know 

the symptoms. 
THIRD SERIES. 
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*T noticed the youngster was off his feed,” 
said De Wilton with grim jocularity: “ and 
he evidently did not know his right hand 
from his left on parade this morning. This 
is getting serious, I suppose you are goi 
to Belmont as soon as you have swallowe 
your lunch—take me with you, and I will 
judge for myself.” 

Of course, I made no objection, though I 
felt far from grateful for his supervision. 

“Well, there is more excuse for you than 
I expected,” said De Wilton as we left the 
hall; “if you must fancy yourself in love 
she is as good an object as you are likely to 
find. But as for any thing more, you may 
as well cry for the moon for a plaything— 
you would have just as much chance of get- 
ting her.” 

“JT want nothing,” I replied pettishly, 
“but to be on friendly terms with my 
cousin. If I did aim further I should not 
take your warning. Though she is an heir- 
ess, lam a fair match for her by birth and 
fortune, and as for myself personally, she 
seems to find nothing to dislike in me.” 

“Bravo! my boy!” he said, with that 
sneering laugh of his which I so hated; 
‘you fancy she is in love with you, do you? 

hy, she looks upon you as a child, and 
not far wrong either.” 

In spite of my denial, I was obliged to 
own to myself that Garstin was right. Iwas 
hard hit indeed. 

She certainly was worthy of any love I 
could bestow upon her, and I was continu- 
ally brought in contact with her. Miss 
Clinton was so restlessly active, that she 
nearly always had some business to take her 
from us, and her father, his mind prostrated 
by softening of the brain, vegetated rather 
than lived, being wheeled to and from his 
own suite of rooms and a sunny corner of 
the old-fashioned walled garden. So Gar- 
stin and I were left to the society of Ella 
and Clara, which was pleasant but decidedly 
dangerous. 

Garstin and Clara were well matched. 
They laughed and jested or sentimentalized 
together, as the mood took them—flirted, in 
short, with the perfect understanding that 
nothing but their mutual amusement was in- 
tended. And Ella and I were on equally 
good terms—better indeed, as I flattered 
myself, for it was “ Harry” and “ Ella” with 
us, and she made no pretence of concealing 
her liking for me. So I rejoiced at my prog- 
ress in her good graces, deluding myself in 
a way which only my extreme youth could 
have accounted for. But even then I should 
have known that her familiar kindness was 
a bad sign for me. 

It was not self-conceit that made me be- 





lieve in her fondness for me—it existed with- 
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out doubt. Even when she scolded me for , Nearly twenty years ago she had been en- 
my high-flown speeches or laughed at my | gaged to the young rector of the parish, who 
positively troublesome assiduities, there was | was carried off by a fever caught by the side 
a kindly interest in tone and manner, which | of a death-bed. This lover it was whom she 
made my smitten heart beat wildly. She | believed to communicate with her. 
had a warm, loving disposition, which for-| “I think,” said Ella, “it is the delusion 
bade her to shut up her heart with cold in- | of an over-active and over-worked brain, but 
difference, and my very evident devotion | I can hardly regret it, for it is a great con- 
could not have been displeasing to her. | solation to her.” 
Her seniority of three or four years and the| One morning I had given Ella some music, 
relationship between us, warranted her, she | and in the evening we found scrawled across 
thought, in displaying her liking for me, so | it: ‘Do not fear. They will both be happy. 
she spoilt and petted me to her and my |‘ All’s well that ends well.’” There was no 
heart’s content. | doubt of the cere for Miss Clinton, 
It may seem strange to some that I should | having her mind set at rest, no longer troub- 
set my heart upon one so much older than led herself to watch me and Ella. 
myself; but it is January who has a passion! How Garstin and Claralaughed and twitted 
for May. Often a lad’s first and not least me with having thus disturbed the repose of 
violent tendresse is for a woman almost old Shakspeare. And Garstin must needs take 
enough to be his mother. ‘it to the barracks, where I got a similar 
After a time I noticed that Miss Clinton roasting from the major. 
kept an eye upon me, or rather I mean she; I would not have owned it for the world, 
4 me an undue share of her attention, but from this time I began to think there 
‘or her eyes were upon every thing by turns. might be a little more in this spirit-writing 
One evidence of her watchfulness afforded than we were at first inclined to allow. Who 
considerable amusement to Garstin and Clara would be bold enough to say what was pos- 
at least. Such was her interest in our wel- sible or impossible, when life itself was an 
fare, that she had recourse to spiritual 7 , unfathomable mystery ? 
to throw some light upon the future. But1I; One morning as we sat at breakfast, De 
must explain. | Wilton threw a letter across the table to us. 
I had not been long free of the house when} “ Read that, and then be off to your lady- 
I noticed that any surface adapted for writ- | loves,” he said; “what red eyes there will 
ing was often covered with the same irregu- | be.” 
lar scrawl (very different from Miss Clinton’s| It was a letter from our colonel containing 
usual rapid but neat hand), which had ap- | the unexpected intelligence that the regiment 
peared so strange to me on my first visit. I had received orders to hold itself in readi- 
soon asked what this could mean, when Clara ness to sail for the Cape, where those amia- 
willingly enlightened my ignorance with her | ble Dutchmen were stirring up one of their 
almost constant merriment, which always favorite Caffre wars, to enable them to find 
reminded me of a chime of bells, a delicious |a profitable market for their cattle. They 
melody for a time, but apt to pall upon one’s would be less warlike, I fancy, if they had 
ear. |to provide the money and blood as well as 
Miss Clinton, she said, had a strong be- | the beef. 
lief in the power of spirits to make them-| Iwas hardly so pleased as I thought it 
selves manifest to us in various ways. But necessary to appear, for really there was 
of all their methods of carrying on this com- little glory to be gained, and the idea of 
munication one was by far the most singu-| leaving Whitecliffe was terrible. -But my 
lar. When she had some doubt to remove mind was soon set at rest, for next day came 
she sat with a pencil in her hand, which she | news that the major and Garstin were to go 
abandoned to the impulse of a spirit, who, with the service companies, but that I was 
caused it to write the required answer. to remain with the depét, which would prob- 
Thus it was the assertion of our worthiness | ably be stationed at Whitccliffe. 
that insured us our first invitation to dine We went up to Belmont full of this news, 
at Belmont. | which caused some sensation. Garstin and 
Ella would not join in our laughter, for | Clara got up a little burlesque sentiment for 
though she gave no credence to Miss Clin- | the occasion, but neither of them seemed in 
ton’s marvels, she said we knew too little of despair. However, it was settled that, as it 
the spiritual world and its manifestations to | might be his last day with us, we must both 
jest on the subject, to which it seemed to! return and dine at Belmont, for we were too 
er much reverence was due. I talked the | busy to stay. . 
matter over with her alone one day, and ob-| On entering the drawing-room we found 
tained further eee Clinton was | a stranger there, a military man evidently, 
remaining single entirely from her ownchoice. | of about thirty. I was surprised when Miss 
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Clinton introduced him as Captain Merrivale, 
for I recognized the name as that of Ella’s 
guardian, who was expected down for her 
twenty-first birthday (the very next morning, 
by the by), on some business, I suppose, 
connected with her coming of age. I had 
anticipated seeing a far older man, and cer- 
tainly he was full young for the responsible 
office. 

Ere the evening was over I thought him 
better fitted for it—in the first place thirty 
was, on second thoughts, a tolerably mature 
age, and in the second place he was steady 
and grave enough to be ahundred. He was 
decidedly silent and reserved, and had a pe- 
culiarly quiet, even manner. But this evi- 
dently was not the calm of insensibility— 
twice that evening I saw his eyes flash, once 
as he described in a few words some plucky 
action of De Wilton’s, whom, it seemed, he 
knew, and again while he listened to an ac- 
count of a cowardly attack by a crusty farmer 
on a pilfering schoolboy he had caught in 
his orchard. There was little tameness of 
spizit or coldness of heart in him I imagined, 
though he made no parade of his feelings. 

But in spite of the fancy I had taken to 
Captain Merrivale, I gave him very little of 
my attention that evening. The narrow 
escape I had had of being separated from 
Ella made me feel more infatuated than ever, 
and she was looking lovely enough to excuse 
any amount of folly. 

How joyfully my heart beat when I fan- 
cied thet something similar must be passing 
in her own mind. Yes, there was a change 
in her, which could not be overlooked.— 
There was a glow upon her smooth cheek, a 
softness in her eyes, a sweet gentleness and 
even timidity in her manner, which I knew 
must be—love. And was it strange that I 
should feelsure, it was I who was so blessed ? 
Nothing was said to cause my conviction, 
indeed, she was unusually silent, but her 
sweet smile shone upon me, and there was a 
tender light in her beautiful eyes, as they 
met mine, which filled me with rapture. 

All that night I was in a fever, a delirium 
of happiness. But amid the vagaries of 
fancy one idea took full possession of my 
mind,—that the next day should make my 
glorious hopes a still more glorious certainty. 


In the morning inexorable duty chained 
me, and it was late before I could get to the 
Hall. But I forgot any vexation when I 
saw Ella sitting in a summer-house in the 
garden waiting for some onc—was it not for 
me! 

She started as she heard my footstep, and 
looked up still with that soft, almost loving 
look. She blushed, too, and the sight dis- 
persed to the winds my little remaining self- 





control, so that, casting aside my studied 
introduction, I plunged into the midst, pour- 
ing out an absurd rhapsody which I could 
not now recall to save my life, and certainly 
would not penif I could. 

What words she used I know not, for I 
felt stunned by them, but somehow she 
made me understand that she did not love 
me, that she was even engaged to another. 

“Why did you not tell me so when you 
saw my growing love?” I raved. “I owe 
the misery of my life to you. But doubt- 
lessly with all the heartlessness of a coquette 
you rejoice in your work.” 

I can give no better idea of her kindness 
of heart than by stating the simple fact that 
she did not laugh in my face on hearing this 
tirade. 

“T could not tell you,” she said; “ for 
Captain Merrivale did not ask my hand till 
this morning. He was my guardian.” 

Ilearned ata later period, whenI was 
more disposed to do justice to him, that 
though he loved her and knew her heart 
was his, he had never even spoken of his 
affection till he had given an account of his 
stewardship, and had relinquished all con- 
trol over her actions. His father, old Ad- 
miral Merrivale, Ella’s original guardian, 
exercising the —~ given to him by Mr. 
Clancy, had by his will appointed his son to 
succeed him in this office. So Captain Mer- 
rivale had authority to sanction or forbid 
any engagement, and he had shrunk from 
taking the slightest advantage which his po- 
sition towards her gave him. 

With the greatest kindness and patience 
she soothed me, frankly owning her cousinly 
liking for me, and, as I became calm, giving 
me that good advice, which we take more 
readily from the lips of a young and pretty 
woman than of any man, and allow greater 
weight. Not that I paid much heed to her 
counsels at the time, but afterwards I re- 
called them to memory, and I feel that I am 
a wiser and better man for having acted in 
some degree in accordance with them. 

She saw that Iwas overcoming my excite- 
ment, and fancying that my feelings were of 
no great depth, thought she might venture 
on a little bantering, hoping perhaps to 
cheer me by it. 

“If we could have married,” she said, 
“you would have lived to repent it. Why, 
I shall be an old woman while you are in 
your prime. I have asister ten years younger 
than myself, and she will be of a more suit- 
able age. They say she is growing very 
like me, so if your taste does not change 
she will do admirably for you six or seven 
years hence.” 

“You may laugh at me and call me a boy,” 
I replied; “ but my love for you is as great 
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as any man’s could be, and you will see it | 


will not quickly change. I could not bear 
to stay here and see you making another so 
happy. I shall volunteer to go to the Cape 
at once.” 


Garstin was delighted to hear of my re- 
solve, and De Wilton showed his approval 
by strongly backing my application, which 
was acceded to. 

Ella’s kindness and sympathy softened 
the pain of our parting, but after that came 
a weary time, when I felt there was little 
pleasure left for me in life, though I was 
only standing on the threshold. It was, I 
thought, an incurable wound, for I knew 
not the renovating powers of Nature. 

Soon after landing, constant occupation 
came to my relief, for we had a full share of 
the fighting. In one skirmish I got a Caffre 
spear through my arm, and another in my 
side, inflicting severe but not dangerous 
wounds. 

I was still on my back from the effects of 
these when a letter was put into my hand. 
I recognized the handwriting, and my old 
love-fever returned as I tore open the en- 
velope. 

With a sharp pang I read the contents: 

“Belvale Abbey. 

“ Dear Cousin Harry, 

“T should not like you to have heard 
of my marriage till I told you of it myself. I 
can assure you I felt proud of my cousin, when 
I heard of your gallant conduct, which is re- 
warded as it deserves, for with this mail you 
will get the Gazette with your appointment as 
Lieutenant to the Rifles. I trust, however, you 
are not too rash—do not be foolish, and risk 
your life unnecessarily. 

“When you return to England covered with 
laurels, you may reckon upon a warm welcome 
at Belvale Abbey. And whether at home or 
abroad, you will always have the best wishes of 

“ Your affectionate cousin and friend, 

Era.” 

So it was over. Her very signature, in- 
tended to spare my feelings, galled me, for 
how ought that blank to be filled up ? 

By the rules of the service I should now 
have gone home to the Depot of the Rifles, 
but as soon as my wounds were sufficiently 
healed, I easily obtained leave to join the 
service companies in India. I was not yet 
ee ee to look with tranquillity upon her 

iness with another. 

ow came several years of cantonments 
—then followed the campaign of the Pun- 
jaub, where J] had something worse than 
Caffre spears to contend against. 

Nearly nine years had elapsed since I left 
Whitecliffe, when I set sail with my regiment 
for England. Time and constant occupation 
had done their work. I still cherished a 





warm affection for Ella, but I looked back to 


| those bygone days with pleasure rather than 
pain, and I felt 1 could now enjoy her friend- 


ship. 

But would it still be offered tome? That 
was a question which I put to myself with 
considerable anxiety. My uncle was dead; 
I had no near relations, and my former 
friends were scattered over the face of the 
earth. It was hardly like coming home. 

But the very day after we had landed my 
doubts were removed, for I received a warm 
invitation from Ella, or rather an imperious 
command, to present myself at Belvale Ab- 
bey without delay. Gladly I obeyed, and as 
soon as I could get leave of absence I hur- 
ried off to Belvale. 

When I arrived the servant told me that 
Captain and Mrs. Merrivale were out, but 
that they had been prepared for me since 
yesterday. Being ushered into the drawing- 
room, I sat awaiting their return, not with- 
out impatience, but with tolerable content. 
The mere home air of every thing was de- 
lightful after my exile ; the scattered books, 
the open pianoforte, and half-finished fancy 
work. 

But what pleased me most was to perceive, 
framed on the wall, a sketch in water colors 
of myself, done in the old Whitecliffe re 
by Clara Singleton, who had a knack of tak- 
ing likenesses. So they liked me well enough 
to value my portrait. 

Presently the door opened, and I started 
in amazement. For there entered in walk- 
ing dress the very image of Ella, the same 
full but graceful form, the same lovely face, 
and splendid deep gray eyes. 

Involuntarily I exclaimed, “ Ella!” 

With the same frank smile, and the same 
silvery tones, she replied: “ My name is 
Evelyn—Ella is following me. You must 
have known her years ago. Can you be— 
but no, you are so unlike.” 

She glanced with a look of perplexity from 
me to my youthful portrait. 

Before I could explain in came—this time 
really—Ella, much changed, of course, more 
matronly looking, but hardly less handsome. 

It was for a moment only that she was 
puzzled; then she sprang forward with an 
exclamation of ‘‘ Cousin Harry! Ah! Iam 
so glad!” and gave me a cousinly kiss. 

“But how you are altered!” she said: 
a and improved. Why you really are 
taller than me now. Such a moustache and 
whiskers too, and plenty of tan. And that 
white seam makes you look quite handsome. 
Why, you are hardly like your former self. 
Of course, Evelyn could not recognize you 
from your old portrait, as she expected to 
do.” | 


Then in a gay whisper she added: “I 
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have kept her for you as I promised. Will 
she not do?” 

‘“‘ Take care, or I shall be jealous,” cried 
cheerily Captain Merrivale, now grown a 
stout country gentleman, a model farmer, 
and J. P. 

“No need,” said his wife; ‘I hand him 
over to Evelyn’s tender mercies. Donot be 
too hard upon him, my dear.” 

How shall I conclude my history? I can- 
not find words for it. 

I will only say this—that my three months’ 
leave is just up, and I am still staying here 
at Belvale Abbey. Indeed, I positively can- 





not tear myself away, so I have sent in my 
papers to sell. 
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And the magnet that has this power over 
me P 

She is now sitting by my side—my beau- 
tiful, darling Evelyn. 

Yes mine—mine already as far as her 
promise and the feelings of her own heart 
can make her mine; but to be still more 
completely my ownerelong. For dueweight 
has been given to my argument, that if I 
have only known Evelyn three months, I 
have loved her for ten years, and my time of 
nea is to be short. And even now my 

appiness is almost perfect in the compan- 
ionship of my first love and my last. 





Croven Foot.—Your correspondent is nat- 
urally struck with the apparent contradiction, 
that the evil one should be represented as cloven- 
footed, while cloven feet, under the Old Testa- 
ment ritual, were a criterion of clean beasts. 

It might be deemed equally strange that the 
Devil should be generally represented as horned, 
seeing that horns are usually the pictorial attri- 
bute of Moses, the great lawgiver of the Jews. 

The horns of Moses are easily explained. 
When he descended from the Holy Mount, his 
face “shone” or beamed (Ex. xxxiv. 29, 30, 
35); and in its primitive signification the He- 
brew word which we render “shone,” implies 
that his face “‘ horned,” i.e., shot out horns or 
beams of light. Hence the two-horned Moses 
of mediwval art. Even the great Buonarroti 
himself fell into this trap, as may be seen in the 
statue of Moses at the Crystal Palace. 

But why is the Devil usually portrayed both 
horned and cloven-footed ? 

The fact is that the Devil, as he has been com- 
monly depicted, is a form of composite character, 
chiefly derived from the classical superstitions 
of Greece and Rome. 

The Devil, as usually described, and still in 
magic-lanthorn exhibitions portrayed, is cloven- 
footed and horned, tailed and black, and carries 
a pitchfork. 

The pitchfork: vernacularly attributed to Satan 
is the two-pronged sceptre of Pluto, king of 
Hell. Mythologists earnestly solicit our atten- 
tion to the important distinction, that the sceptre 
of Neptune, indeed, was a trident, or had three 
tecth; but the sceptre of Pluto had only two. 
This last, then, is the two-pronged instrument in 
the hands of the evil one,—the Devil’s pitchfork. 
Not only his pitchfork, however, but his black- 
ness, the Devil owes to Pluto; who, from his dis- 
advantageous position beneath the surface, is 
named “ Jupiter niger,” the black Jupiter. (Sen.) 
Cf. “atri janua Ditis,” (Virg.) “nigri regia 
coeca dei” (Ov.). 





The tail, horns, and cloven fect of the evil 
one, are due to the Greek satyri, and to their 
equivalents the Roman fauni. These, as we all 
know, haf horns, and tails, and cloven feet. But 
be it borne in mind, as a connecting link, that 
the word rendered “satyrs,” in the Old Testa- 
ment, has by some been understood to signify 
demons or devils. (Isa. xiii. 21.; xxxiv. 13.) 
Hence the confusion of the attributes. 

Considering the many fearful and truthful 
representations of Satanic power which we find 
in Scripture, does it not signally indicate the in- 
fluence of folk lore, and the abiding operation 
of popular tradition, when we thus find our 
worst enemy (next to ourselves) known vernac- 
ularly to this day rather as the embodiment of 
bygone superstitions, than as a spiritual adver- 
sary, not to be combated save by weapons drawn 
from the Christian armory ?—Notes and Queries. 





The Works of George Herbert in Proseand Verse. 
2 vols. 8vo. Bell and Daldy. 


Wuite the English language is spoken, and 
piety, sweetness, and charity are esteemed among 
men, the writings of George Herbert will be re- 
garded as one of our religious classics. These 
writings have frequently been reprinted, and as 
frequently received fresh blemishes by the mis- 
takes of printers, and the carelessness of editors. 
This observation does not apply, however, to the 
two handsome volumes which are now before us. 
On them Mr. Whittingham has exercised his 
typographical skill, while Mr. Yeowell has col- 
lated the texts with the carly copies, and so pro- 
duced what may now fairly be considered the 
standard edition of George Herbert’s Works. 
Mr. Yeowell’s notes, especially those to the Life, 
are much to the purpose, and give good earnest 
of the valuable information we may look for in 
the edition of Walton’s Lives which he has been 
so long engaged upon.— Notes and Queries. 
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From The Englishwoman's Journal. 
EVERY-DAY GHOSTS. 
BY A HAUNTED MAN. 


TERE are some shadows which, like gout, 
seem to attach themselves exclusively to the 
rich, and to leave the poor unmolested. It 
may be that the material troubles of life 
drive away more delicate and intangibie 
annoyances, or it may be that the poor have 
less leisure to dwell on them; but for some 
cause or other, so it is. 

Among these, the associations which fasten 
like burs to special objects, and which give 
to some trifle the power of conjuring up a 
past pain, are pre-eminently the curse of 
the upper classes. 

A laboring man, in a four-roomed cot- 
tage, cannot close up one room because his 
wife died in it. A poor charwoman can 
spare no drawer to hold the clothes last 
worn by her dead child; no, she must cut 
them up for the younger ones, and be thank- 
ful for them too. It would be tod great a 
waste to keep any relic to cry over which 
could be more profitably disposed of at the 
pawnbroker’s; and space and leisure and 
some kinds of gricf are luxuries the poor 
cannot afford. Well, so much the better 
perhaps. Meanwhile the rich man has the 
room where he can never sit again, or the 
casket that he dare not open, or the path 
through his wood that he will never enter, 
or the pony that is never to be mounted, or 
the picture that is curtained from astranger’s 
gaze—and so much the worse perhaps. 

But I am wandering away from my sub- 
ject, although perhaps the voluntary brood- 
ing over, and nursing up feelings which are 
meant to grow dim and fade, the perverse 
refastening of links which are intended to be 
broken, may indirectly strengthen those in- 
voluntary associations which haunt us in 
spite of ourselves. We all know them 
more or less ; in proportion, perhaps, to the 
nervousness of our organization, the vivid- 
ness of our imagination, and the keenness 
of our memory. 

These ghosts do not necessarily come to 
pain us; they may be merely indifferent, or 
even ludicrous. And to begin with the last 
kind. 

Is there a more pathetic; or a more musi- 
cal word in the language than the word for- 
lorn2? I d” igo to any intelligent reader, 
and they will say few, ifany. And yet that 
word is practically taken away—made use- 
less—worse than useless to me. 

If I had written a sonnet of a melancholy 
nature; if thirteen lines and a half were 
completed ; if born or torn was the word 
crying out for its companion, and sense and 
metre and rhyme all imperatively dictated, 
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nay clamored for forlorn, that word I could 
not and would not insert. ‘No, I would fly 
to ‘* the world’s scorn,” to the earliest hour 
of “‘ morn ;” anywhere in short, rather than 
use that, to me, obnoxious dyssyllable. And 
why? I answer, Because of the Iouse that 
Jack built. True, my beloved reader, upon 
my honor; for has not the maiden all for- 
lorn therein alluded to taken entire posses- 
sion of the epithet and made it simply ab- 
surd? Does not the word forlorn always 
and invariably go on to imply the cow with 
the crumpled horn? Sadly and solemnly I 
answer, Always. And I cannot lay that 
ghost. Nowif I want an association with 
it, why, I_ ask you, cannot I let it call up 
Keats’ “*‘ Ode to a Nightingale,” where the 
word forlorn is dwelt on so beautifully? 
Why? I only know I cannot. Nay, that 
idiotic cow has actually poked her crumpled 
horn through that lovely poem itself, and 
ruined it for me—ruined it irretrievably. 

I took it up the other day and read till I 
came to the line 


«Forlorn, the very word is like a knell,” 


yes, and indeed it was a knell, and what did 
it ring? Why the book gradually slipped 
from my hand, and I glided into a reverie as 
to the correctness of my juvenile assump- 
tion, that when the priest all shaven and 
shorn married the man all tattered and torn, 
he, of necessity, married him to the maiden 
all forlorn. I began to doubt this now; for 
the text hardly authorized the belicf. And, 
indeed,—as I went on to think,—a very bad 
match he must have been from all we know 
of his appearance; but, on the other hand, 
the maiden all forlorn would not probably 
have been very "cag ep and perhaps after 
the notoriety which his previous attentions 
to her had gained, it might be as well for his 
future domestic peace, that she and no other 
should be his wife. So far did I get, when 
I checked myself, and resumed the poem: 
utterly spoilt for me as you will allow. 

Well, that is an absurd ghost, which I 
would gladly get rid of if I could, but there 
is a far more grotesque and hideous one, 
which haunts one of the most pathetic, the 
most sacred texts of Scripture. It is a mere 
jingle of a sound, a mere word; and I shrink 
from it, I argue with myself against it, and 
the more I hate it, and the more I hate a 
self for not getting rid of it, the more surely 
does it come and hide the beauty and sol- 
emnity of the Scripture words; as though 
some ludicrous and absurd mask was con- 
tinually interposed when one tried to gaze 
at a sad and sacred picture. 

But on the whole perhaps, words have 
Jess power of calling up these ghosts than 
either scents or sounds. And scents espe- 
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cially. Do we ever hear of magicians rais- 
ing either devil or ghost, without burning 
some herb or powder and producing a smoke 
of a strong and peculiar odor? I dare say 
they only conjured up old associations, just 
as certain perfumes raised up for me old 
ghosts of my childhood or my youth. 

And strangely enough, in all these associ- 
ations, the physical sensation of pleasure, or 
pain, or fear, comes and answers the call be- 
fore we remember why it is, and what special 

host has risen beside us and is so strangely 


influencing us. There is one smell that car- 
_ries me back many long years ago—I had 
‘rather not say how many—but to a time 


long before I had been to college at Bonn, 
and passed through that phase of scepticism 
which terrified my mother and sisters, and 
did not do me more harm than many another 
juvenile disease—long before even I had 

een at that seminary for young gentlemen, 
where I profanely, not to say — 
occupied the time of divine service in scratch- 
ing the pew-door with a pin,—reading the 
marriage service or the thirty-nine articles, 
or any thing else that was inappropriate— 
and in doing my best to make my schoolfel- 
lows laugh. Oh, long before that, I used to 
creep into a certain attic, used as a lumber- 
room for old books, and seated on the floor, 
pore over some quaint, ill-printed, religious 
volumes, of which all I now remember, is the 
peculiar smell of—I suppose bad—paste with 
which they were bound, and the strange se- 
raphic visions of the early martyrs, which, 
ring one, used to pass before my entranced 
soul. 

And as surely as I now take up a book 
which has that peculiar smell, which—luckily, 
or it may be unluckily—rarely happens, so 
surely do I feel a sudden stirring of the old 
childish faith, the old longing for the crown 
of martyrdom, which was utterly unalloyed 
by the slighest doubt as to my own strength 
under torture. I like to feel it even fora 
moment, though if in sober seriousness I 
now recur to the old days of catacombs and 
persecutions what do I see? Isce myself 
pouring libations with the meanest alacrity 
on heathen altars, basely volunteering to 
worship Jupiter, kneeling to Augustus, doing 
any thing in short to escape the unpleasant 
alternative. Nay, have we not done all these 
things in our real modern days, with no 
stake or knife or barrel of spikes awaiting 
our refusal ? But I neither knew nor doubted 
myself or human nature then, and I liked to 
dwell on all the horrors of torture with the 
simple barbarous relish of childhood. 

Do you like the smell of gas? Perhaps 
when you pass an open gas pipe in the street, 
you cover your face with your handkerchief, 
and hasten your steps. Idonot. I rather 





loiter, and inhale that odor with gratification ; 
for when I smell it, I feel my heart dance 
within me,—I feel a flutter of delight, utterly 
unsuitable to my age or the general sobriet 
of my demeanor. And why? I fecl myse 
going to the play; Iam walking down the 
corridor of the theatre. I acknowledge with 
a thrill of ecstasy that my overpowering 
fear that the world would come to an end, or 
at the very least the theatre be burnt down 
before this special evening, was a vain dread. 
Mingling with the gas is the smell of that 
jasmine pomatum with which my hair was 
shining so resplendently and which had aided 
in the elaboration of those multitudinous 
plaited tails which adorned the heads of my 
sisters whom I was following. To-morrow! 
What was to-morrow? Imagination could 
not grasp the idea. Aprés nous le déluge. 
But why will not the smell of gas bring up 
those many wearisome evenings (they are 
the deluge perhaps) which I have since spent, 
listening to dreary tragedies or still drearier 
farces? Idonot know. Perhaps gas was 
more strictly confined to theatres in my 
youthful days; perhaps it was less well 
managed, and escaped more perceptibly ; 
perhaps it was my first introduction to that 
enchanting perfume. Or perhaps, my whole 
nature was rendered impressionable—not to 
say soft—by the excitement of the moment. 
es, I am sure this last is the secret. 
When our heart and imagination, our whole 
beingin short, is melted and softened by some 
strong feeling or emotion into the consistency 
of—let us say—dough, then, into that im- 
pressionable mass sinks whatever at the 
moment affects our senses. And lo! when 
our nature resumes its usual state of rigid 
impassibility, there is the trace fixed forever. 
The lava has hardened for evermore, into 
that one form, sad or grotesque, that was 
stamped upon it at the right moment. 

Many and many a time have I smelt chlo- 
ride of lime, and yet never without feeling 
for an instant that sudden sinking of the 
heart, that indescribable stony dread and tcr- 
ror which accompanied my first experience 
of an infectious fever in the house. 

Even taste has its associations ; and ludi- 
crous as the confession may sound, that 
harmless, though slightly greasy dish—a 
shoulder of mutton—can raise a ghost for 
me. For I remember when quite a boy be- 
ing seated at the schoolroom dinner one day, 
when that article of food was being dispensed 
to us. I remember the doctor coming to 
the house, and the sort of panic which seized 
upon me, and which, with a child’s curious 
reserve, I kept entirely to myself ;—I remem- 
ber the mysterious way in which one elder 
person after another was beckoned from the 
room, while the children’s dinner continued 
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its undisturbed course, whileI even, devoured 
my proper number of slices of this same 
shoulder of mutton in agitated silence, won- 
dering which of the family was ill, and—a 
child’s natural assumption—going to die. I 
declare though I have frequently been pres- 
ent at domestic banquets where this same 
delicacy has graced the board, that to this 
day I hate it, for no other reason than this 
said association of panic and dread. 

Who does not know the power of sounds ? 
Who does not recollect Wordsworth’s “ Rev- 
erie of Poor Susan?” Who has not seen 
in melodrama, opera and ballet, the insane 
heroine restored to her afflicted family and 
her repentant lover by the orchestra begin- 
ning to play the very air which in former 
days, etc., ctc., etc. ? 

Who has heard the rapturous and difficult 
duet which immediately follows, or seen the 
exulting pas de deux which heralds the res- 
toration of the unfortunate lunatic to reason ? 
And I firmly believe in the possibility of it, 
and I should like to see the cure resorted to 
in real life. 

Do not jeer, my dear and sarcastic reader ; 
depend upon it, the author of that libretto 
had studied human nature deeply, and knew 
the power of associations as well Ido. But 
to return to tunes. I confess they are more 
likely to drive me mad than to re8tore me 
to sanity. And especially one. There is 
nothing very striking in the old French air, 
“ Portrait Charmant,” and yet old, and rea- 
sonable, and even cynical as I am, it will 
bring tears into my eyes to this day, and stir 
in my heart the old memories that I fancy I 
have buried and trampled on, and over whose 
grave I know Ihave built many a solid and 
pleasant habitation. 

We rarely hear the air now, but sometimes 
passing down a quiet street one may chance 
to mect an old organ which strikes it up. 
And then, I hasten my steps, and walk as 
quickly as I can, away from it. From it, 
and from a far off forgotten past. 

What does it speak of ? 

lam young. I have left college, and am 
travelling in Switzerland. It is a lovely 
autumn evening. I am standing at a win- 
dow, and the green trailing vine round it 
frames into a lovely vignette the blue lake 
of Geneva, where the reflected stars shine 
as brightly as they do up in the blue night. 
I feel the soft auburn curls that are touching 
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my shoulder. I smell the scent of the violet 
which she holds in her hand. 

I do not believe I listened one bit to the 
air which some one in the next room was 
playing, but it has wound itself around the 
whole of that scene, it mingles with the per- 
fume of the violets, it floats over the bright 
blue lake, it melts into every tone of her 
voice ; and never, never shall I hear it with- 
out my heart beating quicker, and my eyes 
filling with tears, and the old dead. time ris- 
ing alive before me. 

I have stood by her grave often since and 
felt little or nothing. I remember the last 
time I was there, giving my son a disserta-\ 
tion on the hardiness of the evergreens which 
screen the churchyard, and teaching him to 
distinguish the different kinds. But the old 
magic tune calls up my youth and my lost 
love, and I am as young and as foolish as I 
was twenty years ago. I thought to myself 
only last year, “I will lay that one ghost.” 
I was staying in a country house, and hap- 
pened to take up from the music-stand a col- 
lection of French airs, and among them 
“ Portrait Charmant.” And every evening 
did I ask for that tune, and every evening 
did my complaisant and slightly astonished 
hostess play it through, and while she played 
it I looked round and tried to impress the 
present scene on my memory, and to weave 
its recollection into the air. I looked at the 
wood fire crackling, —at the yellow satin 
sofas,—at two young ladies whispering confi- 
dentially over their crochet,—at the gentle- 
man with the bald head playing at whist, 
—at his partner,—and his adversaries. I 
looked at the open door of the conservatory, 
whence a passion-flower with her long ten- 
drils was just peeping into the room; and I 
thought ‘‘ Now I shall have a fresh associa- 
tion with this tune which will overpower the 
old one.” I came back to town, and in a 
few weeks, crossing Golden Square, a cracked 
old organ struck up “ Portrait Charmant:” 
and I was again young and I again saw the 
lake and the stars; and the odor of the vio- 
lets arose and —— But stop! I must try 
to conjure up instead the yellow satin sofas, 
and the young ladies, and the whist party, 
and the passion-flower. All in vain. 
could think of them, but I could not feel 
any thing but the old stir in my heart of so 
many, many years ago. And I shall never 
try to lay that ghost again. 
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: From Punch. 
HOW TO MAKE HOME HAPPY. 
A DUOLOGUE. 

ScENE—A ——_— Room in a comfortable 
house in a tolerably aristocratic suburb. 
Mr. Naggleby (alone) is reading the Times, 
until it shall please Mrs. Naggleby to ap- 


ear. 

Tir. N. Idon’t think the paper is printed 
so clearly as usual, or else the words are not 
so well selected as they might be. My eyes 
get dizzy over the lines, and I don’t seem to 
take in the meaning easily. 

Enter Mrs. Naggleby in a@ morning wrap- 


er. 
. Mrs. N. (with affected surprise). Dear 


me. You down! 

Mr. N. (coldly). [have been down half an 
hour, and as it is now ten o’clock, I should 
like my breakfast when quite convenient. 

Mrs. N. (at the breakfast things). You 
must have such a good appetite for break- 
fast. 

Mr. N. If I haven’t, it’s not for want of 
waiting. 

Mrs. N. I should have hurried, but I 
thought that when a gentleman comes home 
at three in the morning, none the better for 
what he has been taking, he is glad to lie 
and sleep off its effects. 

Mr. N. You are talking ridiculous non- 
sense. You knowncither when I came home 
nor how. I had my latch-key, and went to 
my room without disturbing you. 

Mrs. N. I counted all the hours, Henry, 
and I heard you come in, and the frightful 
language you used to your boot because it 
would not come off in a moment. 

Mr. N. As I had my easy dress-shoes on, 
that shows your power of invention. 

Mrs. N. (repulsed for a second, but charg- 
ing again). <A pretty state of things when 
a married man, and the father of a family, 
is obliged to have a bed. in his dressing-room 
that he may creep home at all hours like a 
good-for-nothing bachelor in chambers. 

Mr. N. I should like my breakfast, Julia, 
when quite convenient. 

Mrs. N. You can’t have the coffee till the 
coffee’s gone through, I suppose. If you are 
in such a hurry to be out in the morning, 
you should come home sooner at night. 

Mr. N. I presume that I am the best judge 
of what hours to keep. 

Mrs. N. Oh, stay out till daylight if you 
like—indeed you generally do—and it’s no 
business of mine. 

Mr. N. (weakly). I have not been out of 
the house after twelve o’clock for a month, 
as you know, except when you have kept me 
out at some inf—at some party or at the 
opera. If you have no respect for me, you 
might have some for truth. 
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Mrs. N. Parties and operas indeed! It’s 
very little I see of those sort of things. 
[Servant brings various articles and retires. 

Mr. N. Say that sort of things, and don’t 
tell stories. 

Mrs. N. You need not use coarse lan- 
guage, I think, and the servant in the room. 

Mr. N. She wasn’t in the room. 

Mrs. N. She was. 

[Mr. N. makes another attempt to under- 
stand the Whitworth Gun. 

Mrs. N. (pushing cup towards him). Now 
then, there’s breakfast, if you are in such a 
hurry for it. 

[Mr. N. reads and eats, but makes no 
very remarkable progress with either 
operation. Mrs. N. watches him. 

Mrs. N. Don’t push the bacon away in 
that absurd manner; because it’s beautiful, 
If people lived in a regular and wholesome 
way, they would be able to enjoy their break- 
fasts. Dr. Smirker says that it’s the surest 
eign of good sense to keep the palate in or- 

er. 

Mr. N. There’s a surer sign of good sense, 
and that is, to discharge Dr. Smirker; so be 
good enough to tell that humbug that his 
bill is already quite long enough, and he 
needn’t come twaddling here any more. 

Mrs. N. Heartless as you are, you can’t 
have looked at the children’s faces and talk 
in that way. To be sure I don’t wonder that 
ou are not anxious to see those innocent 
ttle things, and reflect what an example 
you are setting them. 

Mr. N. (surprised into an ironic laugh). 
Ha! ha! Example to four girls, the eldest 
not ten. 

Mrs. N. (with motherly dignity and fore- 
sight). Example, yes. Careless though you 
are, I suppose you would like those girls to 
marry better persons than yourself, and that 

you don’t wish them brought up to think that 
abits of late hours and intoxication are the 
qualities of a gentleman. 

Mr. N. (savagely). Julia, be kind enough 
to restrain your imagination. I was as col- 
lected when I came in last night as I am 
now, and you have never in your life seen 
me otherwise, except the one night when 
your brother arrived from China. 

Mrs. N. Ah! don’t speak of that. The 
recollection will haunt me to my dying day. 

Mr. N. Dying fiddlestick! We certain- 
ly were very joyfu!, and a little screwed. 
But you never saw it before or afterwards. 

Mrs. N. Because you are artful enough 
either to keep out of the house, when it 
happens, or to steal up to your dressing- 
room like a cat, and let Aint » know. But 
it’s no business of mine—ruin your health 
your own way. 





Mr. N. Nonsense. (Tries to read.)— 
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What a row those children are making! 
Why are they not in the garden or the 
schoolroom ? 

Mrs. N. That’s right, hunt and drive’em 
out of the house as if they were hateful 

ests to you. If you felt rightly, you would 
#4 glad to hear them in such spirits—when 
children make a noise it’s a proof they are 
as they ought to be. 

Mr. N. Ah! Does Dr. SMIRKER say 
that too. Then listen to that row and give 
him the sack. 

Mrs. N. (rather driven in, but instantly 
assailing on the weak part of the enemy’s 
line.) The sack! Is that vulgarity the 
way to talk of a professional man and a gen- 
tleman. But as mamma says, when a hus- 
band forgets what’s o’clock, he forgets every 
thing else. 

Mr. N. (bitterly.) The old lady knows 
what’s o’clock as well as most people. I 
had yesterday to pay for that wine that was 
sent her in by mistake, and not returned by 
her for the same reason. 

Mrs. N. Well, a dozen of cheap port 
does not cost much, such as is quite good 
enough for women. If it had been the sort 
of wine you drink at the club at a guinea a 
bottle, it would be something to make a fuss 
about. : 

Mr. N. Another wicked story. 

Mrs. N. Oh, you choose to say so; but 
Dr. SMIRKER told me that that was the 
price of wine they keep at the clubs. 

Mr. N. But the mischief-making ass had 
no right to say that I drink it. I never 
drank wine at that price or any thing like it 
in all my life. 

Mrs. N. If you must drink more than is 
good for you, I should think it might be 
better to drink good wine than bad, which 
not only makes you silly at night, but stu- 
pid in the morning. 

Mr. N. People may be both silly and 
stupid without the help of any wine at all, 
my dear. 

[Proud of this last hit, Mr. N. gives elab- 
orate attention to the paper ; Mrs. N. 
is going out of the room in a rage, but 
recollects that Mn. N. has previously 
taken mean advantage of such demon- 
strations to leave the house, but not a 
cheque.) 5 

Mrs. N. l wonder whether WALTER CLAR- 
IDGE ever used such expressions as that to 
his wife. 

Mr. N. It is matter of indifference to 
me what Mr. CLARIDGE may or may not 
do, but I am inclined to think that he does 
not reprove Mrs. CLARIDGE. 

Mrs. N. No, because he remembers that 
he is a gentleman. 
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Mr..N. Or, because she is too much in 
the habit of being a lady to need to remem- 
ber that she is one. 

Mrs. N. (almost at boiling point.) I dare 
say that if WALTER CLARIDGE is ever so 
unfortunate as to have a headache from his 
own misconduct, he does not revenge him- 
self by insulting his wife at her own table. 

Mr. N. (calmly.) Ihave no idea where 
he insults her, my dear. You had better 
ask her for any information you want, as 
you are always at her house. 

Mrs. N. It is untrue. I have not been 
in Phillimore Crescent for ten days. 

Mr. N. No, because she has been unwell, 
and you could only have been useful to her, 
without being amused. Sweet are the uses | 
of feminine friendship. 

Mrs. N. Idare say itisas good as the 
friendship that keeps men out of their houses 
at a Club till three in the morning, and then 
sends them home ina state they ought to 
be ashamed of. AndI shall go to Louisa’s 
as often as I please. 

Mr. N. Pray, do, my dear. I suppose 
when they are tired of you, they will let 
you know, as they did the other day, when 
you were told Not at Home, because Mrs; 
DE CLAMBER was there, and Mrs. CLaR- 
IDGE had no notion of your knowing her 
swell friends. 

Mrs. N. It was a mistake of the ser- 
vant’s. And if it wasn’t, how mean of you, 
believing so, to go and dine at the Blue 
Posts with WALTER CLARIDGE next day. 

Mr. N. Perhaps it was to show my power 
of Christian forgiveness, my dear ; perhaps 
it was in gratitude to the CLARIDGEs for 
keeping you out of acquaintanccs above your 
sphere. 

Mrs. N. (slowly.) Yes, you are right. 
They are above my spherc—now. They 
would not have been if I had listened to my 
friends a few years ago. 

Mr. N. You are very good to say a few, 
dear. It shows that you have not felt them 
to be a good many, though dates may say 
they are—or I may. 

Mrs. N. (breaking out strong.) You are 
capable of saying any thing that is rude and 
vulgar, and the next time you come home 
as you did last night, be good enough to 
breakfast by yourself. [Ltises. 

Mr. N. AsI came home last night, JuLia, 
I was, I repeat, as collected as I am now. 
The proof is and as you are going up-stairs 
you will be able to judge for yourself, that 
I came quietly into your room, and as you 
were asleep, I put the opera-box you asked 
me for a the large green toilette-bottle 
to the right of the glass. The clock struck 
one as I did it. 
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Mrs. N. (mollifying.) Oh, you story ! 
But did you ? 

Mr. N. Go and see. 

Mrs. N. And which Opera. 

Mr. N. Covent Garden. 

Mrs. N. And you know I wanted to hear 
PICCOLOMINI. However, you can get that 
for Saturday night ; can’t you? 
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Mr. N. Humph. 

Mrs. N. Ah, you are a sad bad boy! 
But, however, I suppose I must look over 
it. Let me give you some hot coffee, you 
have been dawdling over that until it is 
cold, but if people will stay out till four 
o’clock in the morning, etc., etc., ete., ete. 

Curtain falls on the Truce. 





MacavLay’s CoMPANIONS IN THE ToMB.— 
Baron Macaulay, says the London Post, now 
lies close at the foot of Westmacott’s statue of 
Addison, whom he once so happily described 
as the unsullicd statesman, the accomplished 
scholar, the master of pure English eloquence, 
the consummate painter of life and manners, 
and the ‘‘ great satirist who alone knew how to 
use ridicule without abusing it; who, without 
inflicting a wound, effected a great social re- 
form ; and who reconciled wit and virtue, after 
a long and disastrous separation, during which 
wit had been led astray by profligacy, and vir- 
tue by fanaticism.” The remains of Addison, 
however, are at some distance from the spot on 
which the monument stands—they are in the 
chapel of Henry VII. ; and it was not until three 
generations had laughed and wept over his pages 
that any tablet was raised to his memory in the 
abbey. Macaulay said of the statue which now 
keeps watch over the newly closed grave :— 

“It represents Addison as we can conceive 
him, clad in his dressing-gown, and freed from 
his wig, stepping from the parlor at Chelsea 
into his trim little garden, with the account of 
the Everlasting Club, or the Loves of Hilpa and 
Shalum, just finished for the next day’s Spec- 
tator in his hand.” 

Thickly strewn near the grave of Macaulay 
are the relics of men whose names are still held 
in reverence, and whose works adorn the litera- 
ture of our country. As a poet, not less than a 
brilliant essayist, Macaulay has earned a place 
among the great men of the past and present, 
and in death the author of the Lays of Ancient 
Rome, and the ballad on the Spanish Armada, 
will face Thomas Campbell, who won a poet’s 
fame by the Pleasures of Hope. <A few feet 
from the grave of the ennobled poet of the nine- 
teenth century, stands the fine old piece of Gothic 
sculpture which marks the resting-place of Chau- 
cer—father of English poetry. 

Just opposite to the tomb of Chaucer, “ the 
day starre” of English poetry, is the monument 
of “ Fairic Spenser,” the sunrise of our poctry, 
who diced, as Ben Jonson tells “for lack of 
bread, refusing the twenty pieces sent him by 
my lord of Essex, as he was sorry he had no 
time to spend them.” Fairly obliterated by the 





hand of Time, the tomb of Spenser bears the 
inscription, ‘‘ Here lies the body of Edmund 
Spenser, the prince of pocts in his time, whose 
divine spirit needs no other witness than the 
works which he has left behind him.” Bean- 
mont, the dramatist, sleeps here too, but no me- 
morial or inscription marks his resting-place; it 
is, however, immediately behind Chaucer’s tomb. 
A marble, much defaced, erected by the Countess 
of Dorset, bears in very illegible characters an 
inscription written by Ben Jonson for the tomb 
of Drayton. Still nearer Macaulay’s grave there 
is the small pavement stone with the inscription 
“Orare Ben Jonson,” which Aubrey tells us 
was done at the charge of Jack Young, who, 
walking there when the grave was covering, gave 
the fellow cighteen pence to cut it. At the re- 
cent relaying of the pavement of the Abbey the 
original stone was removed and destroyed. A 
few feet distant is the monument of Cowley, 
raised by George, Duke of Buckingham. 
monument raised by Sheffield, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, marks the grave of Dryden, ‘ Glorious 
John,” who was followed to his resting-place by 
mourners in twenty mourning coaches, each 
drawn by six horses, and at whose requiem an 
ode of Horace was sung, with an accompaniment 
of trumpets and hautboys. 

The only titled poet that sleeps in this part of 
the Abbey is the Earl of Roscommon, the fa- 
mous master of the horse to the Duchess of York 
at the Restoration. Another companion of Ma- 
caulay is Nicholas Rowe. ‘Tl.ere are also Mat- 
thew Prior and John Gay, and he whose tomb 
bore the inscription, in imitation of that of Jon- 
son, “O rare Sir William Davenant;” and 
Samuel Johnson, David Garrick, and Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, and Camden, the father of 
English history ; May, the historian of the long 
parliament; Gifford, the editor of the Tory 
Quarterly Review; Dr. Parr, and numerous 
others. At the opposite or north end of the 
transept, there towers above other memorable 
graves the stately monument of Chatham, of 
whom Macaulay wrote, and the words are now 
not less applicable to himself, ‘‘ Among the emi- 
nent men whose bones lic near him, scarcely one 
has left a more stainless, and none a more splen- 
did name.” 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany, 
STREAM SOUNDS. 
PART I. 


Tue rushing river has a voice, and the 
gling streamlet, to which the poet never 
- been, never can be, deaf. Poetry cannot 
indeed die out while the river and lake con- 
tinue their “ sound of many waters,” and the 
streamlet its soothing under-song. Homer’s 


—zotapov Kedadovra, mept podavov dovaxna,* 


we still hear as he did, roaring as it speeds 
through the rushes onits “sounding shores ;” 
nor less than Moschus do we moderns love 
the near murmur of a fountain, 


Kaz rnyn¢ giAcoyu tov éyyv0ev Hxov GKoverv, 

‘A Tepmet Wodeotoa Tov dyplKov, dvxt Tapacset.t 
Still the “‘ loquacity ” of its springing wave- 
lets delights as of yore, when Horace sang 
ad fontem Bandusium, “ unde loquaces lym- 
phe desiliunt.” Fresh and forcible as ever 
seem the trite old stock epithets for flood 
and brook—jucundo murmure labens—mur- 
mure rauco strepitans—dulces invitans mur- 
mure somnos—murmure tranquillos somnos 
inducens — queruli per gramina rivi— pre- 
ceps per saxa sonans—and a hundred other 
such, of pleasant audible significance. Chau- 
cer tells how he got up one morning early, 
it was the third morning of May month, and 
went into ‘a wood that was fast by,” and 
held the “ way down by a brook side,” and 
sat down on a flowery bank, “ ypoudred with 
daisie,” while around him the birds tripped 
out of their bowers to greet returning sun- 
shine, 

“ And the rivere that I sate upon, 

It made such a noise as it ron, 
Accordaunt with the birdés armony, 
Me thought it was the best melody 
That might ben yheard of any mon.” { 


Spenser abounds with river music, from loud 
to low, from roar to lullaby. At one time 
he gives us a glimpse of a pleasant glade, 
environed with mountains and mighty woods, 


“ And in the midst a little river plaide 
Emongst the pumy stones, which seemed to 
plaine 
With gentle murmur that his course they did 
restrain.” § 


At another time, a combination of drowsy 
sounds is produced to seal a sleeper’s eye- 


* And, more, to lull him in his slumber soft, 
A trickling stream from high rock tumbling 
down.”’ || 


* Jiiad, XVIII. 576. t Idyll. V. 
¢ Chaucer, The Cuckoo and the Nightingale. 
4 The Faérie Queene, book iii. canto v. 39. 

| Ibid. book i. canto i. 41. 
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At another time, Prince Arthur records how 
he was brought up by “the wisest now on 
earth, I ween,” old Timon, whose “ dwellin 
is, low in a valley greene, under the foot o 
Rauran mossy hore,” 


“From whence the river Dee, as silver cleene, 
His tombling billowes rolls with gentle rore ; 
There all my daies he traind me up in ver- 

tuous lore.” * 


Elsewhere again we find Cymocles sojourn- 
ing in arbor green, framed of wanton ivy and 
fragrant eglantine, 


“ And fast beside there trickled softly downe 
A gentle streame, whose murmuring wave did 
lay 
Emongst the pumy stones, and made a sowne, 
To lull him fast asleep that by it lay.7 


Again, when Sir Guyon and his companion 
arrive at the Bower of Bliss, “ eftsoones they 
heard a most melodious sound, of all that 
mote delight a daintie ear,”—birds, voices, 
instruments, winds, waters, making up the 
concourse of sweet sounds,— 


“The silver-sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmur of the waters fall; 
The waters fall with difference discreet, 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call; 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to 
all.” ¢ 


Turning from Spenser to Shakspeare, one 
thinks at once of Julia’s simile, when, in re- 
ly to her waiting-maid’s endeavor to qual- 
ify her rage of love, lest its fire should burn 
above the bounds of reason, the lovelorn 
lady objects, that, the more thou dam’st it 
up, the more it burns—a sort of wresting 
of the metaphor from fire to water, which 
leads to the simile in question :— 


“The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know’st, being stopp'd, impatiently doth 
rage ; 

But, when his fair course is not hindered, 

He makes sweet music with the enamell’d 
stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage.” § 


The banished duke finds “books in the 
running brooks” of Arden—and a favorite 
lair of his cynic-associate, the melancholy 
Jaques, is 


“Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. ” 


Marlowe’s Passionate Shepherd would watch 
his fellows feed their flocks 


“ By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals,” 


* The Faérie Queene, book i. canto ix. 4. 
t Ibid. book ii. canto v. 30. 
Ibid. canto xi. 71. 
‘ i The Two Gentiemen of Verona, Act Il. Se. 7. 
|| As You Like It, Act II. Se. I. 
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emulating with their symphony and antiph- 
ony the fountain music. Who remembers 
not Milton’s “ but chief Thee, Sion, 


“and the flowing brooks beneath, 

That wash thy hallow’d fect, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit?” * 
Or that summons to the voice of many waters, 
in his hymn of praise— 
“Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his 

praise 2?” f 

Or our first father’s remembrance, not last 
nor least among the rapturous sensations of 
his new life, of “liquid lapse of murmuring 
streams,” { without which Eden had been so 
much less a Paradise. 

Thomson, again, gives variations of river 
music. 


“The silver brooks shall in soft murmurs tell 
The joy that shall their oozy channels swell,’’§ 


is David made to say, in a feeble sacred ec- 
logue—all the speakers in which, we are 
sorry to observe, angels included, sing small. 
In another of Thomson’s earlier pieces, eu- 
logistic of an Irish parson’s “ seraphic lyre,” 
occur the lines— 


“Hearken, ye woods, and long-resounding 
groves ; 
Listen, ye streams, soft purling through the 
meads.’’|| 


Purling is a pet epithet with many bards, to 
express the soft murmur of a quiet stream. 
The original meaning of the word, however, 
appears to have borne no reference to sound. 
A purl was a circle formed by the running 
of water—a something that properly ad- 
dressed the eye, not the ear, though eventu- 
ally the latter organ came to appropriate and 
monopolize the term. Malone quotes from 
one of our old poets a clear example of the 
original sense of purl :— 


‘Whose stream an easy breath doth seem to 
blow: 
Which on the sparkling gravel runs in purles, 
As though the waves had been of silver 
curles.”" 


Probably the Boniface fraternity, if appealed 
to, would deny in toto the accuracy of any 
such interpretation, and would maintain that 
neither of the above explanations was correct, 
whether relating to the sense of sight or to 
that of sound, but that purl had to do with 
one of the other senses altogether—and, to 
prove themselves right, offer to brew a jug 

* Paradise Lost, book iii, 

¢ Ibid. book v. 

j Paradise Lost, book viii. 

§ Pastorals. 

|| To Dr. de la Cour, in Ireland, on his ‘* Prospect 
of Poetry.” 

J Drayton, Mortimeriados, 
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off-hand. But this is a digression, frivolous 
and vexatious. 

Thomson was fond of purl—we do not 
mean in the licensed victuallers’ sense. In 
“The Seasons” he again uses it, whatever 
its signification be. He there speaks of the 
“gushing waters” that “down the rough 
cascade white-dashing fall,” and enumerates 
among a variety of associated sweet sounds,— 
“The Aan Shvenering breeze, the plaint of 

rills, 

That, purling down amid the twisted roots 

Which creep around, their dewy murmurs 

shake 

On the soothed ear.”’* 


In another book he describes “ the chide of 
streams,” “inviting sleep sincere.”¢ In an- 
other poem of his, with “nought around 
but images of rest,” occurs the semi-stanza,— 


‘Meantime, unnumbered glittering streamlets 


playe 
And hurléd everywhere their waters sheen ; 
That, as they bickered through the sunny 


glade, 
Though restless still themselves, a lulling 
murmur made.”’} 


And the next stanza begins :— 
“ Joined to the pratile of the puriing rill 
Were heard the lowing herds along the vale,” 
ete. 
The next stanza to that again, contains a 
fine picture of “a wood of blackening pines, 
aye waving to and fro,” which 


“‘ Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood ; 
And where this valley winded out, below 
The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely 

heard, to flow.” 

A subsequent stanza depicts the angler’s 

idling pleasure, “ softly stealing, with his 

watery gear, along the brooks,” ‘the whilst, 
amused,” he hears 

“ Now the args stream, and now the zephyx’s 

sigh.” 

And, once more, we are afterwards intro- 

duced to one of the castle denizens—“a man 

of special grave remark” (the prototype of 

Wordsworth’s imitative sketch of Coleridge, 

as a noticeable man with large gray eyes), 

against whom this special charge of midday 
indolence is preferred, that 


‘To noontide shades incontinent he ran, 
Where purls the brook with sleep-inviting 
sound.” 
Could he have kept awake, he was the sort 
of man, apparently, to appreciate Madame 
Deshouliéres,§ had his marginal-readings 
(river-margin) lain in her direction, where 
* The Seasons: Spring. 
t Ibid.: Autumn. 
¢ Castle of Indolence, canto i. 
§ See La Harpe’s Strictures (Cours de Lit.) on 
that lady’s hyper-fanciful Idylls. 
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she envies a streamlet for bearing fish with- 
out pain to itsclf, and asks it why it mur- 
murs when it is so happy? 

Warton is sentimental on the pleasure it 
gives a meditative soul “in embowering 
woods by darksome brook to muse,” and 
there “attend the water’s murmuring lapse.”* 
One of the best passages in John Home’s 
once popular tragedy, is that which opens 
the fifth act: ‘‘This is the place, the centre 
of the grove; here stands the oak; the mon- 
arch of the wood. How sweet and solemn 
is this midnight scenc! The silver moon, 
unclouded, holds her way through skies, 
where I could count each little star ; 


“The fanning west wind scarcely stirs the 
leaves ; 
The river, rushing o’er its pebbled bed, 
Imposes silence with a stilly sound.”’} 


Cowper, in a graphic detail of rural sounds 
that exhilarate the spirit, and restore the 
tone of languid nature, follows up his rush 
of mighty winds, that sweep the skirt of 
some far-spreading wood of ancient growth, 
and make “music not unlike the dash of 
Ocean on his winding shore,” which, how- 
ever, “lull the spirit, while they fill the mind,” 
with this description of stream sounds :— 


“ 


Nor less composure waits upon the roar 

Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 

Of neighboring fountain, or of rills that slip 

Through the cleft rock, and chiming as they 
fall 

Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length, 

In matted grass, that with a livelier green 

Betrays the secret of their silent course.’’t 

In Burns we have, “ Ayr gurgling kissed his 

pebbled shore, o’erhung with wild woods, 

thickenin’, green ”’§—“ Flow gently, sweet 

Avon, among thy grecn braes... My 

Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream ”|| 

—and that picturesque verse— 


“ The stream adown its hazelly path — 
Was rushing by the ruin’d wa’s, 
Hasting to join the sweeping Nith, 
Whasce distant roaring swells and fa’s.”"J 
His countryman, James Grahame, describ- 
ing a poor blind wanderer who could wend 
his way guileless through wild and mazy 
woods, and to whom every aged tree was a 
familiar friend, from the smooth birch, with 
rind of silken touch, to the rough elm,—pro- 
ceeds to say,— 


“ The tinkle of the rill, the murmuring 
So gentle of the brook, the torrent’s rush, 
The cataract’s din . . 


* Pleasures of Melancholy. 
t Douglas, Act V. Sc. 1. 
The iask, book i. 
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All spoke a language which he understood, 
All warn’d him of his way.” * 

Grahame, by the way is as much addicted to 

tinkle, as Thomson to purl. ‘ How sweet 

the tinkle of the palm-bower’d brook!” he 
exclaims in one of his eastern sketches ; and 
on another occasion,— 

‘* Now let me trace the stream up to its source 
Among the hills, its ruannel by degrees 
Diminishing, the murmur turns a tinkle ’{— 

a phrase too cognate to “turn a mangle,” or 

some such homely idiom, to be altogether 

gratifying. As we are on Scottish ground, 
note must be taken of Sir Walter’s contri- 
butions to the theme now under considera- 
tion: his allusions to the varied voices of, 
river and rivulet are frequent, and sometimes 
fine. In his picture of fair Melrose viewed 
aright, the 

“distant Tweed is heard to rave.” t 


In his description of the dying-out of the 
night revel in Branksome Hall we come upon 
this climax :— 
“ Less frequent heard, and fainter still, 
At length the various clamors died ; 
And you might hear, from Branksome hill, 
No sound but Teviot’s rushing tide.” § 

The same poem concludes with this ex- 
pressive couat of natural affinities and in- 
animate sympathy :— 

“ And Yarrow, as he roll’d along, 
Bore burden to the Minstrel’s song.” 

In the deep, sequestered deli which Doug- 
las made his retreat, ‘‘no murmur waked 
the solemn still, save tinkling of a fountain 
rill.”|| The Scottish Graeme, in the penin- 
sular war, dreamed, we are told, “’mid Al- 
pine cliffs of Athole’s hill, And heard in 
Ebro’s roar his Lyndoch’s lovely rill.” q 
Among the deep thickets of Greta we have 
glimpses of a channel through a mountain 
rent, along which the torrent speeds, over- 
hung by high, beetling cliffs of limestone 
gray, that yreld, “along their rugged base, 
a flinty footpath’s niggard space,” 

“Where he, who winds ’twixt rock and wave, 

May hear the headlong torrent rave.” ** 

In the same poem Bertram stands in Scar- 
gill wood alone, ‘ nor hears he now a harsher 
tone than the hoarse cushat’s plaintive cry, 
on Greta’s sound that murmurs by.”t¢ And 
anon we hear “the blithe brook that strolls 
along its pebbledbed with summer song.” ff 
* * Grahame, The Sabbath. 

¢t A Summer Sabbath Walk. 

¢ Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto ii. 

§ Ibid. canto v. 9. 


|| Lady of the Lake, canto iii. 26. 
§ Vision of Don Roderick. 





f 
‘ To Mary in Heaven. || Afton Water. 


A Vision. 


** Rokeby, canto ii. 7. 
‘ +t Ibid. canto iii. 7. 
}{ Ibid. canto iv. 2. 

















STREAM 
Again, in a different key,— 


“ Hoarse into middle air arose 
The vespers of the roosting crows, 
And with congenial murmurs seem 
To wake the genii of the stream ; 
Far louder clamor’d Greta’s tide, 
And Tees in deeper voice replied.” * 


In “ Marmion,” the description of Crich- 
toun Castle is to our purpose :— 


“ That castle rises on the steep 
Of the green vales of Tyne ; 
And far beneath, where slow they creep 
From pool to eddy, dark and deep, 
Where alders moist and willows weep, 
You hear her streams repine.” t 


And this poem has the special interest of 
Tit us reiterated avowals of the poet’s 
personal delight in stream sounds. His af- 
fectionate commemoration of Blackford hill, 
where he used to spend summer days, when 
a schoolboy, and a truant one, among its 
broom and thorn and whin,—contrasts with 
its then uncultured but (to him) more wel- 
come surface, the yellow grain that, when 
he wrote Marmion, waved from summit to 
plain,— 

“And o’er the landscape as I look, 

Naught do I see unchanged remain, 
Save the rude cliffs and chiming brook. 

To me they make a heavy moan 

Of carly friendships past and gone.” $ 


But of all river voices, that of Tweed be- 
came to him of sweetest import. Once and 
again in his introduction to this poem, he 
introduces the voice that thrilled on his ear 
—as where he speaks of 


“The gambols of each frolic child, 
Mixing their shrill cries with the tone 
Of Tweed’s dark water rushing on,’ § 

Or, of one of its tributaries from Ettrick 
forest, when chill and drear November has 
set in :— 
“Late, gazing down the steepy linn, 

That hems our little garden in, 

Low in its dark and narrow glen, 

You scarce the rivulet might ken, 

So thick the tangled green-wood grew, 

So feeble trilled the streamlet through : 

Now, murmuring hoarse, and frequent seen 

Through bush and brier, no longer green, 

An angry brook, it sweeps the glade, 

Brawls over rock and wild cascade, 

And, foaming brown with doubled speed, 

Hurrics its waters to the Tweed.” 
The voice of the Tweed was heard in the 
room at Abbotsford where Sir Walter lay 
dying—dead. “It was a beautiful day ||— 
so warm that every window was wide open 
—and so perfectly still, that the sound of all 


* Thid. canto v. 2. 

t Marmion, canto iv. 10. 

{ Ibid. canto iv. 24. 

§ Ibid. Introduction. 

| The 21st of September, 1882. 
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others most delicious to his ear, the gentle 
ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles, was 
distinctly audible as we knelt around the 
bed, and his eldest son kissed and closed 
his eyes.” * 

Coleridge celebrates the “ quaint music 
hymn” of “ loncly Otter’s sleep-persuading 
stream ”’—or where ‘his wave with loud, 
unquiet song, dashed o’er the rocky channel 
froths along.” t+ He describes an “ unceas- 
ing rill” that to bird-choir ‘“‘ murmurs sweet 
under-song mid jasmine bowers.” In his 
Kubla Khan, where the sacred river runs 
with mazy motion, and sinks “in tumult to 
a lifeless ocean,” we hear a ‘‘ mingled meas- 
ure from the fountain and the caves.” He 
takes us to “‘ Quantock’s heathy hills, where 
quict sounds from hidden rills float here 
and there, like things astray.” { We stand 
with him on Brocken’s sovran height, and 
hear the breeze, murmuring indivisibly, pre- 
serve its solemn murmur most distinct 

“From many a note of many a waterfall, 
And the brook’s chatter. §” 
Or back again in homely England we feel 
with him that 

“?Tis sweet to hear a brook, ’tis swect 

To hear the sabbath-bell, 

*Tis sweet to hear them both at once, 

Deep in a woody dell. ” |{ 
But perhaps the sweetest of the stream 
sounds echoed by pocm of his, is that 

((—-Of a hidden brook, 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleepy woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune.” J 
The ghost of such a brook,—lect it but wan- 
der not unseen, — the Ettrick Shepherd has 
in his mind, when he pictures to his Am- 
brosian friends “a glen where a is lown 
as faery-land, and the willow-leaves, wi’ 
untwinkling shadows, are imaged in the 
burnie that has subsided into sleep, and is 
scarcely seen, no heard ava, to wimple in 
its dream.” ** But this voiceless condition 
hardly enhances our interest in the burnie. 
We prefer the quict tune of Coleridge’s 
brook. 

Shelley records “the sound of the sweet 
brook that from the secret springs of a dark 
fountain rose,” +{+—and then again, “the 
howl, the thunder, and the hiss of homeless 
streams.” ‘On every side the multitu- 
dinous streams . . . rushed in dark tumult 
thundering.” “And, hark! the ghastly tor- 

* Lockhart’s Life of Scott, ch. Ixxxiii. 

Tt Songs of the Pixies. 

t Recollections of Love. 

§ Lines at Elbingerode, in the Hartz Forest. 
|| The Three Graves. 

{J The Ancieut Mariner, part v. 





*%* Noctes Ambrosiane, vol. iv. No. 87. 
tt Alastor. 
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rent mingles its far roar with the breeze 
murmuring in the musical woods.” * Lan- 
dor recalls to mind his boyish saunterings 
among the hollies of Needwood’s breezy 
glade, ‘‘ where pebbly rills their varied chir- 
up made.” + Chirrup is a new epithet, 
rather bold, but expressive; happier than 
what John Clare hit upon, when = looked 
out for a new one,—giggling, to wit: ‘Tis 
sweet to mect the morning breeze, or list 
the giggling of the brook.” { Southey lays 
Thalaba to sleep, “lulled by the soothing and 
incessant sound, the flow of many waters, 
blended oft with shriller tones and deep low 
murmurings, which from the fountain caves 
in mingled melody like faery music, heard 
at midnight, came.”§ At another period 

* Alastor. 

+ Miscellaneous Poems, 210. 


+ Summer Morning. 
§ Thalaba, book vi. 9. 
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in the young Destroyer’s wanderings, ‘No 
sound intruded on his solitude, only the riy- 
ulet was heard, whose everlasting flow, from 
the birthday of the world, had made the 
same unvaried murmuring.”* The same 
poet’s Roderick lingers at daybreak beside a 
fountain, “‘ where the constant fall Of water 
its perpetual gurgling made, To the way- 
faring or the musing man Sweetest of all 
sweet sounds.” + And in the first verse of 
his ballad of Brough Bells, Southey relates 
how to Helbeck he had strolled, among the 
Crossfell hills, “and, resting in its rocky 
grove, sat listening to the rills ; the while to 
their sweet under-song the birds sang blithe 
around.” The mere mention of Southey’s 
name suffices to tell How the water comes 
down at Lodore. 


* Tbid. book xi. 11. 
¢ Roderick, the Last of the Goths, V. 





Tue Larynxoscore.—The arrival in Paris 
of Dr. Czermak from Pesth, whence he had been 
fraternally summoned by the French Academy 
of Medicine, is considered an event in medical 
annals. Dr. Czermak is a professor of physiol- 
ogy, whose recent discovery of an instrument 
whereby the larynx may be sufficiently lighted 
for medical inspection has obtained great ap- 
plause all over the continent. ‘This instrument, 
which he calls the larynxoscope, has been on 
trial for the last few days in every hospital in 
Paris, and has succeeded perfectly. Every dis- 
ease to which the human throat is subject will 
henceforth be rendered clear as noonday to the 
surgical operator, and the weaknesses and fail- 
ings of the human voice are alike made manifest 
by the flood of light which is poured into the pa- 
tient’s throat by the aid of a concave mirror re- 
flecting the rays of a strong lamp before which 
the patient is seated with open mouth, and the 
introduction into the cavity of the throat on a 
line with the tonsils of a small mirror attached 
to a long wire which the operator holds while 
the examination is going forward. This little 
mirror being held on an inclined plane of forty- 
five degrees, every organ is made visible on the 
larger one. Even thie trachea is perfectly re- 
flected thus, as far down as its bifurcation in the 
bronchia. ‘The interior of the larynx, until now 
completely hidden in the living subject, can be 
examined with the greatest minuteness, and for 
the first time the whole mechanism of the human 





voice becomes manifest to the sight. Dr. Czer- 
mak was received with much congratulation, as 
being the bearer of good tidings of the possibil- 
ity, in future, of mastering many diseases of the 
throat which have hitherto escaped all surgical 
pursuit. 





A very large portion of the rising youth of 
England is now deeply interested in the com- 
petitive examination system. Through the mis- 
takes and blunders inseparable from a newly 
organized service, the plan seems to be settling 
down into a regularly adopted system, but com- 
plaints are rife of the useless trouble and injus- 
tice caused by the crotchets of examiners, who 
are too anxious to show off their own learning. 
For instance, the following is one of fourteen 
similar questions to be answered, off-hand, in a 
three hours’ sitting, by the candidates for the 
civil service in Hindostan ; No. 8. ‘‘ Where were 
Scione, Crommyon, Myrcinus, Naupactus, Cyz- 
icus, Ardericca, Megalopolis, Dyrrachium, Cory- 
phasium, Stratos, Agylla, Acanthus, Doriscus, 
Arbela, Ni¢opolis—mention any circumstance 
connected with them, that gave them an impor- 
tance at any period of history, with which you 
are acquainted ’—surely a poser for a hot July 
afternoon. The apparently insane examiner 
must he a silent partner in the great dictionary 
firm of Wm. Smith, Ph., Dr., and Co.—he of 
the many lexicons—by which alone these more 
than Sphinxian riddles can be read. 











